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[THE KHRUSHCHEV SPEECH | 


An Editorial 
THE SHATTERING REVELATIONS made by 
Khrushchev show what a gigantic transformation is taking 
place in the Soviet Union. The report is part of an effort— 
not at all completed—to correct what was a monstrous per- 
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version of socialist principles under Stalin’s brutal rule. 
The State Department would have .us_ beliee 

there is no change taking place in the Soviet Union. The 

timed the release of Khrushchev's report, however, with 
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Tito’s visit to the USSR. Apparently Washington thought 
this was a bold propaganda counter-stroke. Unwittingly 
thereby, they ad their claim that nothing is changing 
in the Soviet Union. : 

As Walter Lippmann put it yesterday in the Herald 
Tribune: . 

“Tito’s visit to Moscow does not fit very well into the 
standardized assumption that nothing .really changes in 
the Soviet Union, and that the passing of Stalin has made 
no difference. Tf that assumption were true, we should 
have to read the reconciliation which is now being celeb- 
rated in Moscow as meaning that Tito is returning his 
country to-its former position of a satellite. This is just 
What is not happening.” 


THK STATE DEPARTMENT is dead wrong when 
it suggests that the evils of the Stalin era are inherent in 
socialism. The fact is that the development of those evils 
created a peril for socialism. The repression, the injustice, 
the frameup, the torture are a gross perversion of socialist 
principles. Khrushchev noted this in his report. Socialisin 
requires government of the people, by the people and for 
the people, in’ economic as well as in political life. It 
therefore flourishes in freedom and is endangered by re- 
pression and injustice. This is indicated by the overhauling 
Of the Soviet lew svstem and the correction that has been 
taking place there for over three years since the death 
of Stalin. 

The exposure of Stalin's misrule, of his crimes against 
socialism and humanity is a measure of how much this was 
a departure from socialist ideas, and from what Lenin 
taught. 

The timing of the State Department's release of the 
Khrushchev report helps explain why they published it. 
Even by their own admission they had the documents for 
some time. | 

They released 
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Urban League Opposes 
litle 1 Housing Delay 


Title I sponsors are subjecting slim tenants to “inhuman, | 
hazardous and unsanitary conditions” while they profit from. 
mortgage delays of their own making, the New York Urban! 
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League charged in a letter to Rob- 
ert Moses made public verterday, 

The letter, si:ned by Mrs. So- 
phia Yarnall Jacobs, League presi- 
dent accused the sponsors to 
whom the city sold oceupied slum 


properties at oa fraction ool their)... idl 
cost, of failing to “seck ‘mortgage ticular sponsors have themse Ves 
comimitinents aggressively despite| Contributed mightily to the failure 
their contractual obligation.” jot Fitle I in New York City. Not- 
- This failure has made for delays, S°°™We testimony to this failure 
up to four years, the letter de-| wh the oo eo 
clared, adding that “it appears that. € “ m ele eps pa ble: a . 
they (the sponsors) perterred tO) Godfrey te ot th Hark “4 ~ 
wait rather than build in order to! POC{TEX SSUES * orth Flariem anc: 


! f 
ae 
get a maximum return on a min-)” 


fanhattantown sites, only to see’ | 
fimum investment of capital This 


'parking lots and commercial tax- By WILLIAM ALLAN 
.relerred to the fact> that Title I 


payers rise from their misery and DETROIT, June 5.—The 
ew eto Hiatt | i suffering. ! ba sae 
project sponsors were turned over, In view of the fact that the spon- by lavoffs, have accepted the 


the occupied Jand and have been: 

sors have failed to seek mortgage ¢; alien 
ce erty Re aracc ion to attend a mee 
able to collect rent from harassed commitments aggressively despite 


. >): , ‘I ) : ) ; **t. =! ° e e 
shun tenants and to. build “tax their contractual obligations, as well 
paver” structures on cleared land. 


. . ‘as their failure to adequately main- 
Excerpts from the Urban League tain the properties an relocate the! A spokesman for the union today 
letter follows: : | | 'said that he hoped that out of 


neal families, we seriously question S@" : 
We understand that sponsors of whether it is in the public interest the meeting would come a delega- 
four Title I housing developments ith labor to 


> to grant them an extension of time Yon of Mayors to go w 
Harlem, North Harlem, Manhattan-' 5 which to build housing. | Washington to lay a program be- 
town and Fort Greene, 


are NOW! We understand that the sponsors lore President Eisenhower and 
seeking from the city extension of; 
time in which to build housing. | the next 30 davs receive from FHA in. Said the union, but Mayor Al- 
“Thousands of families, most of its first commitment - for approxi- | bert Cobo of Detroit, where un- 
them minoritv families, have ben! mately 280 units. We are especial- employment: is close to 140,000, 
displaced over the past four years ly opposed to the granting of addi-|hasn’t answered. 
as a result of demolition on these ‘tional time to the Harlem (Godfrey | Mavors from cities that have ac- 
sites. — Most. of them have not} Nurse) development because as we cepted are; Milwaukee, Kenosha, 
qualified for public housing and | have indicated they have made no | Toledo, South Bend, Flint, Grand 
are unable to find adequate hous- realistic efforts to build the 1105 | Rapids, Lansing, Ecorse, Saginaw, 
ing elsewhere because of residen-| ynits planned for this development. ! Lincoln Park, Mt. Clemens, Livo- 
oad ta rg — Scores of convictions for inhu- nia River Rouge, Adrian, Taylor 
sing shortage. Many of them (Continued on; Page 8) Township, Anderson, Ind. Bay 


ii t City, Pontiac. 
FULL TEXT OF I" The union said they expected 
KHRUSHCHEV SPEECH IN 


‘have had to: resort to doubling up. 
iwith relatives and friends, thereby | 
‘intensifying overcrowding in al-! 
| ready tetiorating and segregated 


neighborhoods. | & 
“It appears to us that these Central Park. 


Memorial Hall to map out a pro-, 
gram on jobs for the idle workers. ' 


a! 


sessions. 
{| Latest news is that a 40 percent 
cutback in production will ensue in 
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The cone takes a licking as the Bennet brothers from Astoria, 
L.I., Michael, 3, and Rory, 1, figure a way to beat the heat in 


18 Mayors to Meet 


ting here this Friday at Veterans 


fifty Mayors to be at the Friday 
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_yithe third quarter, which will zoom 


U.S. Court Bars 
_Jimcrow Seating 


Qn Ala. Busses 
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the three judges reserved — theic 
opinions. They set two weeks frou 
today as the effective date of theic 
order to permit time for parties to 
submit suggestions for formal judg- 
ment and allow time for the state 
and city to appeal. 

The suit was) undertaken alter 
Mayor W..A. Gayle and the two 
other city Commissioners joined the 
White Citizens Council and an- 
nounced an all-out war against ef- 
forts of Negroes to obtain the right 
to first come, first: served. seating 
on buses. 


Attorney Robert L. Carter of 
New York, argued the case for the 
plaintiffs and was opposed by City 
Attorney Walter Knabe and Assist- 
ant State Attorney’ General Madi- 
son, Carter argued that the U. S. 
Supreme Court had ruled out the 
“separate but equal” doctune in 
all other fields and that the ruling 
applied to transportation as well. 

Judges Richard T.° Rives and 
Frank Johnson, Jr... concurred ‘in 
the majority opinion which was 
the first direct ruling against se- 
gregation of passengers in’ intra- 
state transportation by so high a 
court. As the Supreme Court did in 
ruling against segregated schools, 
thev held that the old “separate 
but equal doctrine” no longer is 
valid. 

Negroes who have ridden in car 
pools or ‘even plodded to work 
since thev rebelled against their 
treatment on the buses last De- 
cember hailed the ruling as a signal 
victory. 

One of their leaders the Rev. 
Martin Luther King was convicted 
and sentenced to a jail term it lieu 
of a fine which he:refused to pay. 
pending appeal. The other cases 
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mayors of 18 cities, hard hit 


United Auto Workers invita- | 


_ —— 


unemployment in Michigan from 
220,000 up to close to 300,000. 
Leonard Woodcock, UAW Vice- 
President, predicts that 100,000 
GM workers alone will be idled. 
HUMAN RIGHTS AWARDS 


The UAW presented to four 


of Harlem (Godfrey Nurse) will i} Congress. Acceptances are coming: prominent Detroiters citations for} ———— 


their accomplishments in the field, 
of human rights, as one of the spe-; 
cial week long series of events be-, 
ing held this week to celebrate, 
the UAW's 20th anniversary. 

The four were, Circuit. Court 


1941. Dr. James McClendon was 
honored asa Negro leader who 
aided the union. Also, Recorders 
Court Judge George Murphy ac- 
cepted the citation for his late 
brother U.S.° Supreme Court Jus- 


were held in abeyance pending 
Kings appeal. . 

“IT am personally elated to hear 
of: the decision by the Federal 
Court,” he said. “It is a decision 
that will be welcomed by all peo- 
ple of good will both in the North 
and South. .. . It is a victory for 
democracy and the forces of jus- 
tice.” - 

King said that the boycott would 
continue “until we get a clear-cut 
decision.” a 


Long Boycott Seen o 


Tallahassee Bussds 


TALLAHASSEE, FLa., June 5.— 
The one-week-old bus boycott by 
Negro residents seemed ‘today to 
be headed for the same type of 


‘Lila Neuenfelt, who ruled that it) attrition into which the Mont- 


was constitutional for the union! 8°mery anti 


to distribute leaflets in Dearborn in | settled. 


-segregation fight had 


Following the City Commis- 
sion’s refusal to méet the demands 
‘of a Sunday night mass meeting 
to*end the “humiliation” of jim- 
crow seating, the leaders of the - 
Inter-Civic, Council which organ- 


tice, Frank Murphy. Rev. Father | 


Clancy was also cited, 


ized the protest announced they 
_ (Continucd on Page 8) | 
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Yugo-Soviet Leaders 
Start Formal Talks 


MOSCOW, June 5.—Russia's 


talks with President Tito of Yu 
foreign minister. Both Molotov and his successor, former 


goslavia today despite the “old Bolsheviks” retirement as 
Pravda editor, Dmitri T. Shepi- 
lov, were on the Soviet delegation 
that began formal talks with Tito 
and the Yugoslav delegation in the 
great Kremlin palace. 

There had been speculation that 
the announcement of Molotov’s 
resignation from the foreign min- 


leaders called Vyacheslav M. Molotov in on secret} 


LONDON, June 5.—Poland 
ty decreed April 
t. 


4 


under the amnes 
ported Jast nigh 


sentences cut to 12 years, the age 


‘NEW POLISH AMNESTY 
FREES 28,000 PERSO 


—— 

DNS 

has freed nearly 28,000 persons 

27, the Polish News Agency ree_ 
* 


_ More than 1,300 of these were persons sentenced for anti-state 
activities, the report received here said. 

The News Agency quoted the justice ministry 
will hand out more amnesty decrees soon. | 
. Another 1,600 persons who were sentenced for anti-sfate ace 
tivities had their sentences reduced, includin 


{ 


‘as saying courts 


gy 129 who had life 


ncy said. . 
a 


Ehrenburg, Soviet author, says “it 


Says 2 Injured in Hot 
Rain in New H-Blast "ier 


TOKYO, Tuesday, June 5—A Japanese sea captain to-,was Molotov who signed Stalin's 
: 1948 declaration expelling Tito 


day charged that the United States exploded a hydrogen | om Peggecningy wes. esrone Po 
bomb May 28 without warning ships in the Bikini Atoll ares we : 
Two members of his'crew were. ah a 
reported to be suffering from: an,repor 
acute shortage of white corpuscles; More 


after the ship, the Mizuho Maru, | Atoll on May 28, — ; 
The Japanese skipper said a Gei- 


) agape an covered conference table. 
was drenched with radioactive, ( ; ; 
ehh 'ger counter check of the ship show-|__ The Soviet delegation was led by 


‘ed that radioactivity jumped from) Premier N. Bulganin and Commu- 
Kyodo News Agency said t0-| 45 9 si onaliein tycoeen Party chief S. Khrushchev 
ae a ei : 5 to 1,250. roentgens between yc ITUSHCHCY, 
day examining — pliysicians found fay 98 and 30 after a heavy rain} Tito arrived two minutes ate. 
that the corpuscle count of a “We washed the ship with soap The Russians were already on 
heTmsman was 4,000 and that of and sea water,” he said. Hhand, 
a third class engineer was 4,200.| Japanese — weather observers: ewsmen had been admitted to 
The count of the rest of the crew have claimed the United States CX-ithe chamber to witness the  pre- 
was found to be about the norm- ploded a hydrogen device on that) jiminaries. 
al 6,000 figure, ‘date following recordings of earth, pitg wore a dark grey business 
Captain Shinkichi Murata — told and atmosphere shockwaves. suit in contrast to the resplendent 


! /Marshal’s uniform he has sported 
COMMUNISTS IN FRANCE since his arrival Saturday. He 


puffed on a cig; 
while the Soheapaidinals busily 
snapped pictures. 
Khrushchev joked amiably with 
the photographers. 
PARIS, June. 5.—The Commu- more moderate groups for victory.| The exact agenda of the discus- 
nist Partv decided to abstain in In addition, there was a general 
tonight's National Assembly vote feeling that this is no time to was presumed the subject would 
of confidence on Premier Guy;topple his government despite’ be Communist Party affairs. Ob- 
Mollett’s Alyerian and general pol-' whopping new tax increases for use servers also expected the Soviet 
icies, virtually assuring the govern- in putting down the Algerian re-! leaders to give Tito a detailed pic- 
ment of victorve ‘bellion and dissatisfaction with ture of Stalin's record in recent 
The Communists, who have sup-,Germany’s winning of the Saar. years. ) 
ported Mollet in the past, decided; In another piece of political] The Yugoslav delegation _ in- 
ut a strategy meeting to cast their maneuvering before the Assembly cluded foreign minister Koca_ Po- 
powerful 150-vote bloc neither for| vote, Pierre Mendes-France, once Ppovic, theoretician Edvard Kar- 
Nor against the government in. the, Mollet’s partner and vice premier del} and other experts, 
Jatest test of strength. in the Republican Front, also de-|_ President = Voroshilov, Deputy 
Mollet, a Socialist, has resisted cided to abstain. This was con-| Premier Mikoyan arid Deputy For- 
their efforts to create. a “popular, sistent with his resignation fram gn Minister V. Kuznetsov round- 
front” and has insisted he could the government twd weeks ago in| ¢d out the Soviet delegation. 
win without their help. ‘disagreement with Mollet’s § Al-| The opening session lasted two 
The Communist decision to ab-| gerian policies. However, Mendes- | hours. Bulganin Jater was host at 
stain means that Mollet can count: France’s Radical Party decided to! luncheon in Tito’s honor. Voroshi- 


on support from right wing and continue its support for Mollet. lov was the host at a similar recep- 
—— _—— _--————- tion yesterday. 


° . Tito announced his cautious ap- 
Russian Priests | prelates, but there was no violence. 


proval of Soviet foreign policy to- 
Visit Yale Campus | The Russian delegation, headed|day but reminded Kremlin leaders 
GREENWICH, Conn., June 5.—iby Metropolitan Nicolai, leader of 


Fight Russian churen leaders re- the Russian Orthodox Church, IS United Nations. 
sumed “harmony” discussions with, returning =a visit. to Moscow) ‘The Yugoslav Marshal spoke at 
American churchmen today after eerlier this year by nine American a Kremlin luneh that followed the 


a tour of Yale University marked whurchmen. Talks were to be held opening of formal secret talks be- 


hy demonstrations by representa- jore on methods aimed at bring-, Ee” Tito and top Soviet leaders. 
| “It is impossible to deny that 


tives of two New Havew Ukrainian | 

churches. | e initiative of the Soviet govern- 
Accompanied by a Ukrainian closer together. ment in the past few years has sub- 

priest, 35 placard-waving men and| The Russian visit is sponsored stantially aided the lessening of 

women paraded in front of Yale's by the National Council of Church. tension in the world.” Tito said. 

staid Woolsey Hall vesterday./es, which maintains its national; The Soviet Union, Tito said, had 

Police were sent to keep the!conference center here. 


But Molotov, who remained as 
ters his ship was operating first Deputy Premier and member 
the party presidiun, held a 


than 1,660 miles from Bikini, ° 5 
prominent position at the green- 


= <<< «ae > ee ee ee i 


demonstrators from the Russian 


pendence,” and support for the 


ing churches of the East and West] ep 


— +) ——— - a 


a of talks and thus promote “the co- 
‘operation of all countries regard- 


GLAD COLUMBIA GRAD ‘less of existing social, political and 
. il wees | ae economic differences.” 
’ a | This policv, he said, is a “sub- 
oe = |stantial part” of a new basis for 
international relations. 


FBI Agents Due 


To Visit Peru In 
Galindez Probe 


LIMA, Peru, June §.—Police said 
today that FBI agents will come 
here to question a suspect about 
‘the disappearance of Spanish 
scholar Jesus de Galindez in New 
York Jast March. 

Police sources said the suspect, 
Jose Cruz Hernandez, was arrested 
jon a swindling charge several 
weeks ago when he arrived 
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father is Israeli 


. Sharrett, 28, a 
graduating frem Columbia University this 


ear a > My 


ret in a long holder’ 


sions has not been disclosed but it! 


of his nation’s “struggle for inde-: 


striven to decide disputes by means: 


lwere held in Charles Street jail in 


is time now’ for the Soviet Union 
and the United States to change 
‘Our tone and our tune. “Mankind 
demands this of us today,” he says. 

Ehrenburg’s statement appears 
In a special 1500 word Bes os in 
‘the New Republic magazine which 
will be on the stands tomorrow. 
His article, entitled “Yesterday and 
Today,” is one of a symposium ia 
the 56-page special issue. 

The cold war is coming to an 
end, Ehrenburg says, because it 
“has come to disgust hundreds of 
millions of fire in both the 
Soviet and the U. S. camps. 

Ehrenburg says that he person- 
ally is “not at all inclined to at- 
‘tempt an evaluation” of — the 
changes in the Soviet Union in the 
last several years. The editors had 
asked him to send his view on life 
‘in Russia since Stalin's death, 


| 
} 
| 


| 


Of Strong 


Efforts to obtain release 


| 


‘Negro C 
iyesterday although his attorney 
John Abt, told the U. S. Attorney s 
| office $10,000 bail would be avail- 
lable by late afternoon. 


| Abt was told that would be too 
late, that Strong was being sent to 
‘Boston, where the indictment was 
issued. At 4 p.m. yesterday, how- 
lever, First Deputy John_ Ford of 
‘the U. S. Marshal's office of the 
Eastern Division refused to say 
as being sent to 


'when Strong w 
ston. 

When he was asked if Strong 
was started on his way to Boston 
| that a he said, “Late this 
| afternoon,” ut then changed his 
'mind and said, “Well, he wili be 
‘here tomorrow.” Asked if Strong 
‘still was here, he demanded to 
iknow why it was “any coacem of 
your newspaper's.” He aded that 
“none of the others are interested 
in it.” 

When he was assured this news- 

per was interested and reminded 

ail was available if he was still 
‘here, he said whether or not Strong 
was here was “information youre 
not entitled to.” 


| 
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EHRENBURG ASKS U.S., 
U.S.S.R. TO ‘CHANGE TUNE’ 


WASHINGTON, June 3.—Ilya} 


Fail to Win Release 


He declares, in his article, that 
history “requires distance... in 
time” for a proper perspective. He 
comparies: the problem of historio 
evaluation to that of understand- 
ing the “intent of the architect” of 
a Gothic Cathedral. At close up 
“you will see only rust on the door 
or stains on the stone,” Ehrenburg 
says. To understand what was plan- 
ned “you must step away a_hun- 
‘dred paces.” The same is true in 
historic evaluation, he savs. 

Abroad, Ehrenburg declares, 
“some assert that everything” - in 
the Soviet Union has changed, 
while “others claim that nothing 
thas changed.” He _ belives that 
“both are wrong.” 

“Much has changed and is 
changing, but that does net mean “ 
tthat we repudiate our entire past. 
Of course, we recognize our mis- 


takes. We ave neither angels nor 
devils.” he savs. 


— 


of Edward Strong,. 41-year-old 


ommunist leader arrested a week ago yesterday un- 
der a Smith Act conspiracy indictment, were unavailing 


———— = — -_ 


| 
before Judge Aldrich Monday. 

|} Government prosecutors, oppos- 
ing any reduction, put John Laut- 
ner and a local stoolpigeon, James 
W. Glatis, on the witness stand in 
the hearing on bail. 


Burma Premier 
Resigns 


RANGOON, Burma, June 5.— 
Premier U Nu, one of Asia’s lead- 
ing “neutralists,” announced his 
resignation today. He will be suc- 
ceeded by U Ba Swe, the defense 
minister and also a “neutralist.” 


—_——- oa-- = ~— 


Slim Vote Seen 
in N.Y. Primary 


Attorney Abt said even he had 


be 
on when Strong was to leave West 
‘Street House of Detention for Bos- 
‘ton. 


Presumably, said Abt, Strong 


With contests | in only’ a few 


en unable to get any information areas, less than 20 percent of New 
'York City’s 
voters were expected to cast ballots 


1, 619,000 enrolled 
by closing-time in yesterday’s prim- 
ary elections. The polls were due 
to shut down at 10 p.m., too Jate 


would be taken to Federal Court 
on arrival in Biston and whatever: 
decision had been made in regard 


dicted by the Boston grand jury 
and arrested in Biston, Queens and 
Chattanooga, Tenn., would be ap- 
plied in his case. «, 

Mrs. Ann Burlak Timpson of 
Boston was released in $10,000 
bind Friday. Michael A. Russo, 


shires and Daniel Boone Schirmer 


Boston. 

With Geoffrey W. White, form- 
er Providence resident arrested in 
Chattanooga, to where he removed 
some months ago, they were await- 
ing a decisiin on their appeal for 
reconsideration of the $10,000 bail 
set by Fereral Judge Bailey Ald- 


rich. 


} 


to bail for the other six persons in-| 


Otis Archer Hood, Sidney P. Lip-| 


for the ‘results to be known by 
Daily Worker press time. 


Write-in votes for the Liberal 
Party nomination developed in two 
areas, and another write-in vote 
was started in the 3rd congressional 
‘district in behalf of delegates to the 
Democratic Party convention 
pledged to Adlai Stevenson. ) 


Morton Baum GOP candidate for 
urrogate in Manhattan, tried to de- 
velop a Liberal Party write-in for 
himself in opposition to the Liberal 
Party designee, Supreme Court 
Justice S. Samuel DiFalco, who is 
Democratic candidate. And in Mane 
hattan’s 18th congressional district, , 
Casper Citron tried to capture the 
Liberal Party nomination from th® 
Official designee, State Senator Ab 
fred E..' Santangelo. Both are in the 


Attorneys’ Gabriel Kantrovits 


land Frahk-G; Lichtenstein argued’ 


‘Democratic’ primary for Congress 


Worker, New Y Wednesda 


Move for House Actio 
On Civil Rights Bills 


WASHINGTON, June 5.—Rep. James Roosevelt (D-Cal) today placed on the desk 


of the House Clerk a Discharge Petition to assure action on the Civil Rights Bill HR 627. 
The discharge petition nsored by 24 representatives. In addition to the 21 who were 
| | 


iii montiaed, Bors. ie - 
ved Haroon Walsos (O8)/ JNEMPLOYED NEED FOOD 
SURPLUS THAT GOV'T STORES 


June 6, 1956 
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REAL COUNTRY LIVING 
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. » « « but no wide open spaces. This deer was looking for green 
stuff for lunch, and stumbled instead into an exurbanite’s split- 
level home in Plainfield, N.J. Police freed him. 
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Dubinsky Protests 
India Film Action 


WASHINGTON, June S—The debate within AFL-CIO | 
top circles on attitude towards India Was livened up today 
with disclosure that David Dubinsky has aske 


and. Harrison Williams (D-N)J), 
have become sponsors. 
Roosevelt told the House in a 
civil rights legislation now was of 
the “greatest importance to the fu- DETROIT.—Many tons of sur-'fare Dan Ryan recently sought to 
_ . e country and to the wel- plus food lie in a warehouse in have federal controls of the food- 
are ol all its citizens. this city, although many of th2!stufls loosened. He pleaded with 
gested to supporters of the bill that Thousands have exhausted their! Washington, but a Senate Coin- 
they were moving toward “cen-; unemployment compensation anc | mittee turned down all Ryan's pro- 
tralization of power in Washing-| must exist on an average of $16 a; posals. He had sed a stamp 
tou” at a time when the Soviet! week for a family of four on!plan which the worker would gct 
ization. vim when thew: come ues oun barrier of federal red tape here. 
House action on the bill will be! fare and go through a humiliating At present 22,000 families are 
assured if the petition secures 218 .experience of being screened be- getting this surplus food. It covers 
signatures, or more than a majority|fore they can be declared 66.000 peo 
rights supporters say emphatically) fore the surplus government food | Srecer_would have to do would be 
that they have only one week to is made available to them. Then! ° mail the stamps into the gov- 
they can get butter, cheese, drv ‘ee ap : 
tures, That will permit action on, beans, shortening, rice. For June| Recrmesay with TN i “ven vs 
it on June 25, the earliest time it only, canned pork will be added: mr ire me — “A Us 
can) be acted on under House to the surplus commodities. eee ee a ee 
they are paving on, are not eligib!» 


brief statement that enactment of 
Rep. Martin Dies (D-Tex) sug-| 142,000 laid-off Detroiters need it.!the federal government officials in 
Union is moving toward decentral-' welfare. as soon as he broke through the 
pie: 
of the House membership. Civil) “eligible,” it can take six weeks be-' Under the stamp plan, all 
get the required number of signa-' ‘ernment and get paid. 
rules, If House action is delayed fruod is given out only twice | for either welfare or surplus foods. 


Department to protest the Nehru, : 
government's censorship of a small tory by picturing the | 
‘union member. 


part of the film “With These 


Hands” circulated by the Interna- 


| 


d the State 


— a re ne ee 


ife of one 


Fhe lengthy period of internal 


tional Ladies Garment Workers: struggle in the union through the 


Union. 
At the, same time, 


vealed, Dubinsky will ask the AFL- 


CIO executive council, in session; revolted 


| 
| 


here. this week to discuss India’s 
action on his union’s film = circu- 
lated abroad as “free” unionism 
propaganda. : 

The India debate and other re- 
Jated aspects of foreign policy 
were already due for debate be- 
fore the council with President 
George Meany pressing his attack 
on India’s Premier Nehru as an 
“ally” of Communism and Walter 
Reuther, who recently visited In- 
dia, detending that regime and its 
head. 

“With These Hands” purports to 
show fifty vears of ILGWU_ his- 


it was re-) which the majority of the mem- 


| 


| 


twenties and carly: thirties, during 


bers of New York and other cities 

under left —a 
against corrupt leadership, was de- 
scribed as just a plot of violence 
inspired by the Russian Revolu- 
tion. Not even a hint is given of the 
issues that led the majority of the’ 


members to revolt. | 


The picture had passed India} 
censors five years ago, but accord-: 
ing to latest reports, when permis- 
sion for its showing was up for 
renewal, the censors deleted a very: 
short part of the film picturing the) 
rank and file movement as Mos-| 
cow-inspired violence. Dispatches 
say the censors considered that, 
part an attack upon the USSR. | 


GOV'T TRIES TO BRING 
LAMONT TO TRIAL AGAIN 


on the activity of the legislative 
representatives of the various AFL 
and CIO unions here. With active 
‘support of the AFL-CIO, the 218 
signatures 
Without that the chances are very’ 
slim. 


until July 10, the next. possible 


daw, they feel that the bill will 


‘die in the Senate Judiciary Com- 


mittee. | 
Securing of the 218 signatures, 
they believe, will depend primarily 


scein swell assured. 


Meany Blasts 
Union Leaders 
Barring Unity 


LOS ANGELES, June § (FP).— 
Union leaders who are prolonging 
inter-union rivalries were sharply: 


criticized by AFL-CIO President! 


i George Meany, who accused them| 


of retarding unification of state 
and local affiliates. 


Meany addressed some 500 Ja- 


birthday at 8:50 


a month by about 130 stores in the; The UAW this last week in a direc- 
city who do it as a public service,| tive to its Community Service 
on the Tuesday and Wednesday Directors called on them to fight 
following the second Monday of! against such curbs and red tape. 
each month. that’s taking tons of surplus foods 
Superintendent of Public Wel- away from needy. unemployed. - 


— 


+s oo ———— 


‘CATHOLIC WORKER’ EDITOR 
WILL GREET MRS. MINDEL 


Dorothy Day, editor of The in the case is pending, but a referee 


‘| Catholic Worker, Morris Schappes,' recently awarded seven Commu- 


an editor of Jewish Life, and Mrs.j|nists or their dependents or sur- 
Esther Jackson will be among’ vivors all pension benefits based 
those to greet Rebecca Mindel at}on Communist Party employment 
an affair honoring her —t to January 1952. 
.m. Saturday, maa fe mi ee 

June 16, in the Allerton Commu- |. be rapier ee * svonamsod a 
nity Center, 683 Allerton Ave.,| tion rp stein reba — 7 
faa! Maes after determining ast ane = 

Under the auspices of the Bronx egg gg ane as Pieseq 
Committee for Freedom of Poli- a ee hom ra olin anc ie 
tical Prisoners, the gathering also et ¥ & Soren Bevesmnerr. 
will celebrate the partial victory; The partial decision was that 
won by Attorney Harry Sacher in! Social Security, having accepted 
the fight for restoration of old-age! payments from y and indivi- 
pensions to Mrs. Mindel, her hus-!duals since 1937, was barred by 
band, Jacob (“Pop”) Mindel, Smith; the statute of limitations from 


Act prisoner, and others. changing its records of wages and 


A decision on the main issues! payments prior to 1952. 


— 


ment.” 


elected _Earl Durham. Formerly 


Meany noted. Leaders of 18 build- 
ing trades unions have instructed 
their affiliates to block local mer- 
gers. until jurisdictional questions 


As acting chairman, the council 


the chairman of the Illinois LYL, 


tion of those which began in Pitts- 
burgh last Monday. The talks were 
moved to “neutral ground” because 
it was thought ‘this would facilitate’ 


groups claiming to represent tran- 
sit workers im New York. The ses- 
sion will be at City Hall at. 2:30 


p.m. x. 


Mr. Durham was also a national 
vice-chairman. The election of a 


are ironed out. | 


‘| 


_ 
CORRECTION | 


a speedy settlement. 


Negro youth as the leading officer 
was noted by the Council as an- 
other milestone in the growing 
unity of Negro and white youth. 
A national referendum was. ini- 


‘tiated to vote on the proposal of 
February, 1957 as the date for the 


third national convention, 


The government went before the associatoin with ‘Communists and|bor officials at a luncheon here,| 
U. S. Court of Appeals yesterday|membership in the Communist and urged them to speed prepara-) —— 
in an attempt to reinstate an indict-| Party. He contested the Commit- ‘tions to merge the city AFL and. 
ment charging philosophy teacher | tee’s legal standing and its right to,CIO organizations. STEEL NP 
Corliss. Lamont -withgcontempt of |question him, claiming the privilege) «7 ee basil all 
“4 a: | there are some national un 
Congress ‘for his refusal to answer of the First Amendment as a citizev 5... ¢ gin g it difficult to grasp| | 
questions of a 1953 Senate Investi-| who was not and had never been a, fice that they are no longer NEW YORK CITY TODAY 
gations Subcommittee under Sen.|a government employe. DE, cit edits” the uate 
Joseph R. McCarthy (R-Wis). The indictment was thrown oul chief didlered “Iam convinced 5 Th ion has ted indus- 
Lamont was indicted on 23 \by Federal Judge Edward Wein-\that sentiment for unity is so. oy = - a bites. res pl igiate bi ag . 
counts fee refusing to answer 23) feld last year. Weinfeld ruled the | strong Rca taal enmediele BE fe Os ry nited . pws ys with a 22-point package that 
questions pertaining to his alleged | indictment failed to cite authoriza- i ieahinnes will wn ever cos Gin! Union a the persia 7 . = | stacks up as the biggest contract 
ee oe tion for the Committee's question- | b cant “eat | gest stee ces. “saan: heh “ai : proposal since the Steelworkers 
Youth League Elects {ing and failed to state that the re- = ae eae maa divide itself again) Bethlehem and R scapes an shaie float wegnienta 1087 
| “ q in America. tomorrow in an effort to work out, Won their wa ° 
Durh of Ilinoi a we — = Jurisdictional problems are “one a wage settlement before the June ne 
urnam mois deliberate. . | = 
| 2 The government asked the Co urt Of our big headaches, and prob- 30 strike deadline. | 
National Chairman ' of Appeals to reinstate the indict- race “soon Mat, ce boy eens ‘ —— — sn neg negotiators TRANSIT TALK 
i ; | , — management 
Labvoe oo ag Beg sl = Dill is gpm bee that and local councils are no place for in the talks which will affect 650,-, | , E 
following statement at the con-/it is entitled to trial to offer eae | 28g eo a on een pane" 000 steel workers. | AT CITY 4 ALL t 
phy Sha a ea held re-lof the charges. be resolved by the individual un- Ph. _ some —— | 
The main order of business|ing the next national convention. ions or, if this fails, at the national "9° 7° wer sec hie wee City Labor Commissioner Nelson 
dealt with the needs of youth and The gratitude and affection of the| headquarters. me land - spots in key steel consum-| S¢itel will meet today with a Trans- 
the coming elections. A program|entire League was expressed to/ After 20 years of “rivalry, raid- ing industries such as automotive! port Workers Union delegation on 
of activity was discussed to help him as he left to take on other re-| ing and competition for members, ana 4 . t ie sat th tel 
every tonal club across the coun-| sponsibilities in the people's move-|problems in uniting the labor, — the union's complaint - Seite 
try play an influential role among ~ Imovement were to be pected, The negotiations are a continua-,had no right to meet with other 
the young people in their commu- 
nities cam s. . 
A document entitled “The Needs} 
of Youth and the Challenge of 
Peace” was i for discussion in 
and around the League. Based on 
these discussions, this program to 
meet the needs of youth will be 
edited and published some time 
_ this summer for wide distribution 


By a typograpical quirk, the 
word “movement’ became trans-; 
formed into “ t” in Max! 
Gordon’s letter yesterday. Sentence | 
should have read: “Our movement, 
has been plagaed by a ted 
‘anti-parliamentarism which goes 
back to our origins.” ie 
. : 


~~ 


POINT of ORDER! 
By ALAN MAX : 
Advice frem Ike 
President Eisenhower says labor “should not dominate 
but:should serve the individual.” Which’ individual—GM's 
Harlow Curtice? i a ee 
. id 


> Dew tle 


, Leon Wofsy, na 
chairman of our organization was 
granted a leave-of-absence pend:, 


o- - ten 


‘ 
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Daily Werker, New Y 


Wednesday, June 956 


- SPEAK YOUR PIECE ~ 


Conditions 
Facing CP 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

Some of the letters in “Speak 
Your Piece” are begining to 
sound a little tulant, when 
they lambast the party, and 
especially its leaderships, for 
ast mistakes, without apparent- 
ly taking into cobsiderations 
some of the conditions in life at 
the time (I won't say “objective 
conditions” because the less. of 
that. jargon from here on, the 
better!) which might have ac- 
counted at Jeast in’ part for 
those mistakes. | 

For they were — certainly 
caused, at least in part, by the 
heavy attack against the party 
from the Truman and Eisen- 
hower administrations, which 
was designed for just that pur- 
pose—to cripple it, harass it and 
make it difficult to work..To the 
extent mistakes were made, to 
that extent the attacks were suc- 
cessful. In criticizing “Jeader- 


ship” and “lack of democracy,” 
let us. please, bear the following 
mild | 

1) The present top leadership 
of the party has been in prison 
for -several years; previous to 
serving sentence, it was tied up 


in a gruelling Jong trial which 
made its wor bee clear think- 
ing—somewhat difficult; 2) the 
men and women who were in 
party leadership while Demis, 
Davis, ete. were in prison, are 
now in prison, and previous to 
going there, were also operating 
ynder the handicap of having to 
defend themselves, raise funds, 
ete. while administering — the 
party; 5) the Jower echelons of 
the party were operating under 
bearlul handicaps: hunted, 
harassed, with meetings next to 
impossible, funds more difficult 
to raise, etc. (the continuing ar- 
rests of state leadership show 
this is not over.) 

In overlooking or disregard- 
ing these circumstances, critics 
Jav themselves open to— the 
charge of seeking merely to. de- 
‘stroy, or undermine confidence 
in our leaders. 


Under the guise of increasing 
democracy, minority voice, etc., 
some of the recent proposals in 
your columns are raising a far 
more basic issue, which should 
he labeled and examined for 
what it really is: namely, should 
we re-examine the validity of the 
kind of party Lenin envisaged 
and created in the Soviet Union 
—a monolithic party of a new 
and special kind, in the United 
States today? 

For to the degree that former 
concepts of discipline, unanimity 
and centralism are abandoned 
(there is no question of course 
that democracy has not been 
adequate and can be improved), 
to that degree we are going to 
substitute for a “Communist” 
Party something more like. the 
“Socalist” Party, with commen- 
surately less effectiveness in ac- 
tion albeit with far greater_op- 
portunity for everybody saying 
what they have to say, «# 
infinitum! 

Maybe what our letter writers 
are groping for is that they do 
not think we can have a “Com- 
munist” party as we have 
thought of it, acceptable to, and 
becoming a mass organization 
of, American working men and 
women. —F. E. 


Why No Discussion 

By Membership? 
NEWARK, WN. J. 

Editor, Daily Worker: 

The publishers note to Eu- 
gene Dennis’ report, “The Com- 
munists Take A New Look,” to 
the National Committee of the 
Communist Party, states that the 
report was approved by the Na- 
tional Committee. On the basis 
of 22 years membership in the 
CPoits my opinion that when 
the ) General Secretary of the 
Party makes a report, and it: is 
“approved” by the National, the 
content of that report becomes 
line, the policy of the Party. 

Why couldnt the National 
Committee hear the report, dis- 
cuss it, and then, without any 
“approval” present it) to the 
membership as a basis for dis- 


LETTER FROM LONDON 


cussion? How can the N.C, 
“approve” a report which in 
many respects is obviously in- 
— To give just one ex- 
ample: on the Negro question. 
A position is stated, but no argu- 
ment, absolutely none, is given 
to back up the stated position. 
There is considerable difference 
of opinion in the Party on this 
question. It is impossible to ar- 
rive at an authoritative conclu- 
sion on*it without the widest 
discussion within the Party, 
among the Negro people, ete. 
Further, three of the reports— 
by Gene Dennis, Max Weiss and 
Claude Lightfoot are being print- 
ed. Good. But why not a fourth 
pamphlet containing at least 


excerpts of the positions, differ-— 


ences and disagreements ex- 
pressed by other niembers of 
the National Committee on 
various questions discussed? 
The membership of. the Party 
should know. these things. It 
would help them in arriving at 
conclusions, and would vastly 
enrich the discussions. Why do 
we only get the “approved” 
reports? 


— CHARLIE NUSSER, 


Some Truth In 


Stone's Remarks 
Editor, Daily Worker: 


To be sure, |. F. Stone did 
come home with some “severe 
conchisions about the Soviet 
Union,” to use a phrase written 
hy Joseph Clark. Clark refutes 
Stone's accusation of “intellectual. 
hondaye” by pointing out that 
there are “few publications of 
the Left which have carried as 
much of a sustained, untram- 
meled, free-wheeling and highly 
controversial discussion as has 
our own Daily Worker under the 
lille of Speak Your Piece.”  - 

It is very heartening to see the 
increased > self-criticism in our 
pauper. 
the National Guardian has shown 
much more criticism of work on 
the Left because it has criticized 


from its inception. Ttis only in 


the Jast few months-that we can 


successfully point out our lack 


However. | believe that | 


of “intellectual bondage” with 


_editorials on the Rajk case, the 


Soviet Jewish writers, etc. 


To probe more deeply, our 
source of criticism has been 


spurred on by the Soviet “new | 


look.” We are more intellectual- 
ly “free” now than we-have ever 
been, but we must be honest and 
realize that the Soviet Union had 
to criticize itself before we be- 
gan to criticize ourselves. This 


is not to say that we shouldn't . 


follow a good example, but it 
must be a good example and not 
be accepted by the mere stamp- 
ing of a USSR label. | 

Ifere is another point con- 
nected with criticisms of our- 
selves and of other Communist 
— the only articles which 
lave appeared in the Daily 


_ Worker on the French Commu- 


nist Party's stand on the Algerian 
situation have been reportage of 
suppression of certain articles in 
1,Humanite. This evidently 
shows that L'Humanite is con- 
scious of the anti-colonial strug- 
gle in Algeria, but why has the 
French Communist Party voted 
with the imperialist forces? Isn't 
this stretching “coalition” a little 
too far? Where is the Daily 
Workers explanation and/or 
criticism of the French Commu- 
nist Party's action? 

Clark was correct in pointing 
out the criticisms in our paper, 
but there is still some truth in 
Mr. Stone's remark. 

—D. M. 


* * 
A Positive 
American Program 
Editor, Daily Worker: 

As a group of Communists 
who gathered for a pleasant eve- 
hing, Our Conyersation inevitably 
approached a discussion on the 
Soviet 20th Congress. We were 
able to discuss much that has 
been published on the 20th Con- 
gress until someone brought up 
the issne of the American Pres- 
idential elections, at which point 
we realized that there was little 
clarity on this important. issue. 
As a matter of fact, there was 
great confusion! No two of us 


could agree on the proper ap- 
proach. 

As young Americans, and as 
Communists, we are naturally 
concerned with what goes on in 
Socialist nations. However, we 
are even more concerned with 
what goes on here, for the 
American people want answers. 
now. This is a Presidential elec- 
tion y@ar, and as such, all issues 
concerning it should be foremost 
in our thoughts and discussions. 
We should not allow ourselves 
to fall into the same trap that 
engulfed us in the past by con- 
centrating on other countries’ 
vital issues and not our own; 
more specifically, by concentrat- 
ing on a defense of the. Soviet 
Union—the result being that we 
become the tail end of vital is- 
sues and not the vanguard. 


There are too many discus- 
sions on the 20th Congress. The 
majority of letters printed in 
our paper revolve around the 
20th Congress. The majority of 
discussions at club meetings, we 
feel, stress the 20th. Admitted] 
this is important. However, me 
a stress neglects and subdues 

the American scene. It suffotates 
clarity on burning issites imme- 
miately surrounding us. 

We want a) positive program 
of American policy now, one 
that caters to and is sensitive to 
the interests of the American 
people at this time of our his- 
tory. Moreover, not only such 
a program is needed but a de- 
termined effort be made to carry 
out this program. Let us Jeam 
from our mistakes. Let us be- 
come truly a Communist Party of 
the American people! ... 

—Four Communists. 
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~The British Workers’ Struggle Agains t Automation La yotfs ~ 


> By JOHN WILLIAMSON 
LONDON. 

WHILE THE MAJORITY of 
the reactionary daily press tried 
to incite the people of Britain 
against the 12,000) strikers at 
the Standard Motor Car Co. in 
Coventry, the Manchester 
Guardian in an editorial noted 
Le Gee eres fe see 
been left to a an CP | 
handful of ° @aRRee Se: 
shop stewards @, 
mn Coventry to 
force netional 
aftention” —up- 
on automa 
tion. 

These = shop 
stewards were 
the spokesmen 
of 12,000 Standard worj:ers who 
struck in the Banner Lane and 
Canley shops. ‘The former 
makes car engines and rear ax- 
les, while the (latter produces 
car bodies and tractor envines. 

They struck in protest against 
management's rejection of the 
workers’ itd bad to avoid a 
layof of 3,500 tractor workers 
during the summer months. ‘The 
coyypany said the layofls were 
necessary because of changes in 
tractor production. ie 

The workers’ proposals 
eluded: 

1) That jobs common to both 
tractors should continue to run 
during the change-over. — __ 

2) That jobs which could be 
quickly changed over should be 
proceeded witli. 


in- 


. 3) That holidays: should: be. 


staggered to allow, « ipesventage 


of workers to be absorbed by 
this means. 

4) That three shifts should be 
introduced on car jobs, and 

5) That short tine should be 
worked throughout the com- 
pany s factories so that the max- 
imum number of men aflected 
could be absorbed. 

The company rejected these 
proposals. ‘To a man, everyone 
responded to the strike. ‘Two 
days later, 11,000) strikers at- 
tended a strike meeting, and 
with only two opposition votes 
decided to continue the strike, 

The newspapers yelled “L.ud- 
dites” «at the strikers. The 
Sketch said “the men in Coven- 
try are on strike against the fu- 
ture.” ‘The News Chronicle Jam- 
basted “the idiot elements of 
the A.E.U.” tor their policy to 
control the effects of automation 
on the workers’ conditions. The 
Telegraph said, “There is a di- 
rect link between the strike and 
the Communist Party's policy 
on automation.” The Times in- 
dignantly described the A.E.U. 
program (1 outlined it in a pre- 
vious ‘Letter’) ‘as “fantastic... 
out of touch with realily .. . 
incalculable risks of damage to 
British industry.” To its dis- 


grace, the Daily Herald describ- 


ed it as a “strike against auto- 
mation.” 

In contrast, the Daily Worker 
declared: 

“The Standard strike is a de- 
cisive battle and may prove to 
be-the decisive battle of the peri- 


od into which capitalism is now : 


entering in Britain. . . No sesi- 


“new 


ous body of workers is opposed 
fo automation any more = than 


- they are opposed to electricity 


or to any development in the 
productive forces. But... this 
development has important. ef- 
fects upon men’s relations with- 
in production, and ?in Standards 
as in capitalist society in gen- 
eral, the relation of men is that 
of emplover and worker. ... 
Standard workers are striking 
for this nation—and this nation 
must back thein to the hilt or it 
will be the whole nation’s turn 
Hert.” 


The Reynolds News also 
wrote, “The workers are not to 
blame for the strike which has 
paralvzed the great Standard 
factory” although they tried to 
balance it by saying neither was 
the company. However they did 
call for support of the strike 
and declared, “Either the new 
machines are to serve men... 
or they will destroy men.” 


The strike continued - solid, 
while committees went up and 
down the country enlisting fi- 
nancial support and asking other 
workers to demand that the 
Confederation of Shipbuilding 
and Engineer Unions make the 
strike official. 


The union ranks held solid. 
The strike leaders empliasized, 
“We are not Luddites and we 
appreciate the introduction of 
teclmiques if - properly 
used.” They emphasized that 
a section of the ies were 


ulready ‘automatic, showing that 


om: the cylinder block ‘ling nive . 


t 


operators were doing the work 
previously done by 150. And 
they also warned the govern- 
ment that their strike was a 
wirning to it to “reverse its plan 
to create unemployment.” 

In the midst of the strike, the 
managing director of the com- 
pany, A. Dick inflamed all 
workers to a new determination 
when he declared, “We are not 
installing £4 million worth of 
equipment in order to employ 
the same number of men.” 


At the end of two weeks, it 
is understood that the A.E.U, 
Council © was for’ making the 
strike official. However, by a 
narrow vote, the Confederation 
of Shipbuilding and Engineers 
Trade Unions decided on_ the 
following day that if the Stand- 
ard management would agree to 
negotiate they would instruct 
the men to go back to work on 
the day that the talks resumed. 
They ,also decided that strike 
benefits should be paid for the 
entire period of the strike. 

At the strikers’ meeting of 
nearly 12,000 the meeting at the 
start reflected the disappoint- 
ment of the men. However, 
when William Warman, chair- 
man of the strike comniittee 
(and an Executive Committee 
member of the Communist Pas- 
ty) declared: 


“It would be hypocritical. on. 


my part if I were to tell you that 
we are ‘satisied with this rec- 
ommendation. . . I believe that 
this dispute was in a ‘strong 
enoygh , for ;us. to have 
costisued until we had. wen a 


be coventrated.” , 


complete and decisive victory. 
». . But it would be wrong to 
encourage you to enter into a 
dispute, not with the manage- 
ment, but with the. national un- 
ion Jeadership at this time.” 


His talk changed the mood 
of the meeting and by an_over- 

whelming majority, with 'how- 
ever some 1,500 still disdgree- 
ing, it voted to return to work 
“on the clear understanding that 
there will be no redundancy.” 

At the following day's session 
between management and union 
leaders—including Harry Broth- 
erton (Sheetmetal Workers) and 
Confederation Chairman; Frank 
Cousins (Transport and General 
Workers’ Union); Joe Scott and 
Les Ambrose (A.E.U.); and 
Frank Foulkas (Electrical Trades 
Union)—the management agreed 
to wipe out the past and start ’ 
anew. Furthermore, and of great 
importance, the company 
spokesmen after three hours of 
. resistance, finally, agreed that 
the future negotiations would 
be conducted with the shop stew- 
ards committee ity the factory. 
Outside the joint meetidg a 
deputation of Coventry sho 
stewards paraded with aieeds 
proclaiming “No Redundancy,”: 
“One-Out; All Out.” The determ- 
ination of these Coventry strikers 
was best expressed in‘a placard 
which revived a word: first used. 
during the war to describe the 
‘flattening of a city by Gennan 

‘ bombs, placard read— -  - 
_ “Standards may be automat. - 

ed, But; the. workers. will not 
eee ELS Gee 
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MATTHEW WOLL, buried 
yesterday with AFL-CIO cere- 
monies in Washington, has been 


THE KHRUSHCHEV SPEECH 


(Continued from Page 1!) 

the cold war is dying an ignominious death. There's a 
crisis of foreign policy because of the State Department's 
sorry efforts to maintain the cold war. With the Gallup 
Poll showing a majority of Americans favoring an invita- 
tion to Bulganin and Khrushchev to visit our country, the 
State Department wants to keep down mutual exchange 
to an absolute minimum. 


The State Department is so concerned about the So-. 


viet Union's reduction of its armed forces that they hoped 


io divert attention from the whole issue of disarmament. 
- 


WE DO NOT HESITATE to state that we don't like 


the way Khrushchev's speech was made public. The lead- 
eers of the Soviet Union probably had their reasons for 
letting the contents comé out piece-meal and in round- 
about way. In our opinion they made a mistake and should 
have published the speech immediately and made it avail- 
able throughout the world. ? 

We also express our concern that in the long list of 
crimes mentioned in the speech, there was silence on those 
committed against Jewish culture and Jewish cultural 
leaders. To date, this series of outrages has not been pub- 
licized in the socialist coutitries except in the columns of 

a Jewish-Janguage paper in Warsaw. 

We do not consider the speech to be the last word on 
just how Stalin's terror contro] came into existence and 
maintained itself for 20 vears and of the role of the other 
Connnunist Jeaders. 

One of the conclusions this paper began to draw 
when the 20th Congress was still in progress back in March 
was that the revaluation and correction of — the 
Stalin regime represented a long overdue turning point not 
only for the Soviet Union and for other ,countries of so- 
cialism. but JikeWwise for Communist movements every- 
where. a. 

The blind and uncritical attitude of the Daily Worker 
in past years to the repressions in the Soviet Union, only 
did grave damage to our goal of promoting a socialist 
movement in this country, It created obstacles to what we 
consider was a notable contribution over the years in de- 
fending the genuine socialist achievements in the USSR 


and its policy for peace. : 
| id 


THIS PAPER has attempted to express the need for 
an clfective Marxist movement in this country to base it- 
self on the conditions found in America, on the traditions 
of the American workingclass and of the people as a whole. 
Its decisions and policies must be independent ones and 
must arise from the needs of the American working peo- 
ple. At the same time, the struggle for socialism in Aimerica 
can be effective only if it is carried on in the spirit of inter- 
national workingclass golidarity—genuine internationalism, 
based on equality, fefyent support of the socialist achieve- 
ments of other people coupled with fraternal, open and 
frank criticism wherever it may be due. * 


eo 

WE DEDICATE ourselves to ere struggle 
avainst. the monopolists in our country who build up their 
fantastic profits out of the sweat of the American workers, 
out of a rum-away armaments and H-bomb race, out of ex- 
ploitation, discrimination and injustice. 

We dedicate ourselves to building a people's coalition 
against the policies of these monopolists and to help 
bringing about a new political alignment to the. end 
that peace and democracy and civil rights should prevail 
and that the forces of atomic energy and automation may 
become boons to our people instead of threats. 

We dedicate ourselves to helping the American work- 
ing people find the American road to a complete re-organ- 
ization of our society. 

This will be a society of democratic socialism in which 
the civil and political rights of the individual and of groups 
will be guaranteed me the Constitution. It will be 
a society in which the American people will own the re- 
sources and giant factories which-they have built with their 
own hands and will at last, in friendship with the peoples 
of the whole world, determine their own destiny in their 


Own way. 
| ® 


The present situation, in our opinion, underlines the 
urgency of the outlook put forward by Fugene Dennis 
‘at the National Committee meeting of the Communist 
Party of a new “mass party of socialism in our country” and 
of the need to “create the conditions for such a necessary 
and historic development.” We believe that the situation 
calls for an all-out effort and cooperation of all socialist- 
«minded forces, in order to bring about such a new party 
‘without unnegessary delay, and as quickly as eircumst 
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a major conservative influence in 
top Jabor circles for more than 
two generations. He, more than 
anyone I have known in Jabor 
ranks, personified that extreme 
rightwingism and business-mind 
influence fyr which labor's Jead- 
ership in America has been no- 
torious for many years. 


Some labor leaders have made 
their weight felt in the old AFL 
through the strength of | their 
unions or treasuries. ‘But Woll 
came from one of the smallest of 
the craft unions, the Photo En- 
gravers, that seldom counted 
over J0,000 members. Since 
1929 he wasn't even president 
but just an inactive vice-presi- 
dent of that union. He ath up 
for the lack of a base by his re- 
putation as the ideological leader 
of those in labor with the narrow- 
est craft outlook and those whose 
thinking was strictly of the class- 
ical capitalist school for whom 
even the New Deal was radical. 

° 


WHEN I TINK back to the 
days when the AFL opposed 
unemployment insurance and 
other legislation of a similar na- 
ture, I think of the rock-ribbed 
mind of Matthew Woll and the 
wing collar and big black bow 
anc his long hair (like those we 
often associate with William 
JennMg Bryan). Woll was prob- 
ably the most consistent of the 
conservative-minded labor heir- 
archy and vielded Jess to the 
trend of the past generation than 
any of them. 


He was the most favored la- 
leader of the New York 
Times and was often wanted bv 
business groups to speak for 
labor. His viewpoint the to dif- 
fered much from that of business 
spokesmen. He was a_ lifetime 
Republican. His influence was 
probably at the high point in the 
Harding-Coolidge Hoover era. 


His ideological role was rec- 
ognized for many vears with the 
designation to the chairmanship 
Of the resolutions committee of 
AFL convention. He loved to 
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by George Morris 
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Woll Symbolized a 
Type of Labor Leader 


read the long resolutions his com- 
mittee submitted. He read them 
with all the eloquence at his com- 
mand even when only some 10 
percent of the delegates were at 
the’ fables. 

aod 


THERE WAS NO MAN. in 
the AFL's top family who was 
more hateful of the left than 
Wolk-unless it was old John P. 
Frey of the Molders, now retir- 
ed and ten years his senior. The 
two worked like a team as guar- 
dians of everything ‘that’s most 
conservative, (Frey was usually 


. seexetary of the resolutions com- 


mittee) until the latter retired 
several years ago. When the CIO 
came on the scene they were the 
main ideologists against that 
movement. And their hate flared 
with infinite passion against the 
USSR. 

Back in the mid-twenties, 
when rank and file revolts broke 
out in the ladies’ garment and 
fur unions against corrupt and 
reactionary leaders, it was Woll 
whom the late Bill Green desig- 
nated to direct the business of 
fighting the left leadership. The 
present leaders of the ILGWU 
credit him much for their ulti- 
mate success in defeating the left- 
led rank and file movement and 
saving their base. 

* 


I OFTEN WATCHED Woll 
from the close range of a press 
table. A sneer seems to have been 
frozen on his face for many years. 
He rarely responded to dramatic 
or sentimental expressions that 
may have come from a speaker. 


It seems that a big disappoint- 
ment at the prime of his life 
combined with his role as the 
No. 1 capitalist idéologist in: la- 
bor ranks, to give him that look. 
He was for many years first vice- 
president of the AFL while 
Samuel Gompers was president. 
The latter held his post for 40 
years—far longer than most had 
expected. 


Woll, often dubbed the “crown 
prince,’ confidently expected to 
succeed Gompers. But when 
Gompers died in 1924, John L, 
Lewis, already a big influence in 
the AFL, put forward his man, 
William Green, secretarv-treasur- 
er of the United Mine Workers, 
for the presidency. Some histori- 
ans say Lewis planned to run the 
AFL through Green, but he too 
was disappointed in later years. 
Anyway, Green held the presi- 
dency for the next 30 vears, and 
Woll continued as vice-president 
for that much Jonger. 

Woll symbolized the “old 
look” conservative labor Jeader 
that is now fading away. The 
events of the past generation 
have brought up the majority of 
those who today head labor un- 
ions. Even the conservatives 
among them are “progressive” 
alongside of a Woll or a Frev. 
They generally are for political 
action; they are not as uncon- 
cerned with the opinions of peo- 
ple outside trade union ranks; 
they are not as narrow: minded, 
and they acknowledge that la- 
bor should be concerned with 
many things outside the limited: 
field of wages, hours and working 
conditions. 
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TODAY ABROAD 


by Joseph Clark 
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Did Lenin Author 
Stalin's Repression? 


THE NEED to comment on 
Tito’s visit to Moscow and on 
the Molotov” resignation inter- 
rupted my columns on 1. F. 
Stone's reports from Moscow. 

with the drastic 
awn by Stone | 
also noted that he has some very 
criticism of the Soviet 
Union. Certainly in his article on 
Soviet justice he showed that the 
present Soviet leaders have not 
carried out their 1953 pledge to 
recodify Soviet law, although 
they have made some very neces- 


Mn —s 


' sary revisions. Stene quotes the 
definition of “counter-revolution 


under the old code which is ap- 
parently still in effect. It has a 
most ominous dragnet quality. 

For that matter, what can be 
more devastating than Khrush- 
chev'’s report to the closed ses- 
sion of the 20th congress? ‘That 
report shows how deep-going 
an overhauling is still needed in 
the Soviet Union to re-establish 
socialist Jegality and justice. 
Moreover, [| agree with Stone 
that Pravda articles on the 
post-20th congress discussion 
tended to shut off rather: than 
stimulate free discussion. 

. 


STONE undertook a ° legiti- 
mate search—to see whether the 
abuses aud crimes committed 
under Stalin's rule are rélated, to 
Lenin's teachings anal. activities. 
But alas, Stone. scarcely bother- 
ed to acquaint himself with 
Lenin's life and writings. 

It seems to me that there is a 
connection between the ruthless 


} ‘supppréssiot of! tHe Jandlord’ und 
© cépitalist ‘counter-réevolution ub- 


der Lenin and the later repres- 
sion of socialist democracy under 
Stalin. But basically that later- 
day repression was a gross dis- 
tortion of Leninism and not ils 
logical continuation. 

Edward Hallett Carr's invalu- 
able historv: “The Bolshevik 
Revolution,” though written b 
a non-Marxist. shows how ee 
the violent, dictatorial actions of 
the opponents of the Soviet re- 
gime were itsponsible tor their 
repressjon. 


For example, Carr notes (Vol. 
J. p. 153) that: “The first legis- 
lative act of the second All-Rus- 
sian Congress of Soviets on the 
dav after the revolution had been 
to abolish the death penalty at 
the front, where ie had been re- 
stored by Kerensky in September 
1917,. under military pressure 
after its total abolition at the 
time of the February revolution. 
The revolutionary tradition af 
opposition to the death sentence 
weakened and collapsed only 
after the outbreak a the civil 
war and open __ insurrection 
ayainst the Soviet regime.” 

The Bolsheviks, under Lenin's 
leadership, did not view the “dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat” pri- 
marily as a means of repression, 


and definitely not as repression 
of the majority. Carr writes 


(p. 15]): 
“Fhe emetional overtones of 


the word -‘dictatorship’ as ass0ci- 
ated with the rule of the few or 


of one man were absent from the 


‘minds of Maraists who used the 


phrase .. . » since the 


prveyrarag fy | proletariat was 
‘ the tule of the: vast majority, it 


= 


would require, once the bour- 
geoisie was struck down, less 
compulsion to maintain it than 
any previous order of sociéf\. 
Far from being a rule of violence, . 
it would pave the way for the 
disappearance of the use of viol- 
ence as a social sanction, i. e. for 
dying away of the state.” 
* 


IN THE November uprising 
itself there was practically no 
bloodshed and = Carr. says it 
“seemed to show that it indeed 
had behind it the vast majority 
of the population.” He adds 
(p. 152): “The boast of the Bol- 
sheviks that the revolution itself 
cust remarkably few lives, and 
that most of these were Jost in 
attempts -by their opponent to 
wrest the victery from them 
when it had already been won, 
Was justified.” 

The revolution was exceeding- 
ly generous, when the Bolsheviks 
for example, released the white 
guard General Krasnov whe or- 
ganized Kerensky’s futile coun- 
ter-offensive from Gatchina. Free 
on parole Krasnov used it to or- 
_ civil war in the south of 

ussia. 

‘arr quotes Lenin who wrote: 

We are reproached with using. _ 
terror. But such terror as was 
used by the French revolution- 
aries who guillotined unarmed 


people we do not 


hope, 


signatures are given.” 

* ° 
KHRUSHCHEYV in his report 
to the closed meeting notes how 


ithe death penalty. was: imposed, 
(Continued om Page 8). 


by david platt 
Aute Workers Union on TV Sunday; 
The 61,000 Dollar Question Abroad 


The United Automobile Workers will be on television na- 
tionally for half an hour Sunday, 2:30 to 4 p.m. on NBC (Channel 
4, this city) with a program ‘of drama and music iN honor of the 
union’s 20th anniversary. Walter Reuther, head of the UAW will 


speak at the end of the show. 
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Writers and TV Networks Agree 


Writers Guiid of America and the TV networks agreed on a new 
contract. 

They had been negotiating 
for nine months. One of the big 
stumbling blocks which prompt- 
ed the strike threat was the .“ex- 
clusivity of services” issue. 

The networks’ finally agreed 
that writers hired on an exclu- 
sive basis must be “guaranteed 
at least six one-hour, 13 half- 
hour or 26 quarter-hour. shows 
to be entitled to a maximum of 
26 weeks of the writers exclu- 
Sive services. 

Under the terms of the pact 
the writers will now get prac- 
tically the- same deal from the 
TV networks that they are get- 
ting at the major film studios 
television units. That is—$1,100 
for a half-hour story and screen 
play; $2,000 for hour programs 
and $2,900 for 90 - 

shows. Re-run payments extend to five replays at 35 percent of 

minimum for the first, 30 percent for the second and 25 percent 

for the remainder. The new contract will run until Jan. 1, 1960. 
~ o o 


SCVIET VIOLINIST David Oistrakh made musical history 
in the United States and = Atmerican Isaac Stern won 
the hearts of the Soviet people dtiring his recent tour of that) So. 


violinist 


Cialist: country. 
living R. Levine, NBC's correspondent in Moscow writes that 
Stern scored a “great personal success” in his tour. He gave seven 
concert, in Moscow, five in Leningrad, three in Kie 
in Baku, Tiflis and Yerivan. 
On opening night in Moscow, Stern was called back for five 
encores “and only a brief speech in Russian expressing his gratitude 


‘Letter from London 


| 
| 


(Councils of Manchester, Coventry. 


there were several hours’ discus- 
sion. The conclusions reached in- 


V and one each | 


and hope that many other American artists would come to the | 
Soviet Lnicn finally brought the sustained, rhythmic applause to | 


an-end, said Levine, who also quotes a portion of the review of 


Sterns opening concert in Moscow by Pravda’s music critic, which — 
said; “When L Jicard Stern’s performance and sensed the sincere | 


emotion of the audience, the thought involuntarily entered my 


mind ence again as to how powerful a force art is, how able it is”, 
foo unite people in their lofty aspirations for mutual understanding | 


and peace.” 


Quiz Shows Abroad 


~ TV QUIZ SHOWS have taken Italy by storm and the news- 


“papers over thers as here recognize the human interest ‘value of | 


such programs. Witness the following from William Weaver's 
correspondence frcm Rome in the latest issue of the liberal weekly 
‘The Nation’: 

“Paese-Sera, ihe smartest of Rome's Communist daily papers, 
devotes an entire page (Italian papers seldom run to more than 10 


of the preceding cvening’s installment of Lascia o raddoppio 
(Double or Noth:ng).” 

That's the weekly Italian TV program modelled ow “The $64,- 
000 Question.” 


SCREEN-WRITER Dalton Trumbo has written a new 50- 
page pamphlet on The Smith Act trials. It's title is “The Devil in 


the Book.’ Ill be out in a week or two. 


THE ‘AS WE SEE IT’ radio program sponsered by the AFL- 
CIO on the ABC network and originating in Washington, D.C., 
is now being heard at a new time. Instead of Sunday at 12:15 in 
the afternoon, the 15-minute program will fram now on be heard 
Saturday evening at 8:45. 
THERE WAS Round-the-clock picketing’ of the Ringling Bros. 

and Barnum and Bailey circus in Philly last week. The American 
Guild of Variety Artists (AGVA) and the Brotherhood of Teamsters 
joined forces to maintain a day and night cordon around the big top. 


Picketing will go on “24 hours a day until the circus is or- 
—— = A ap tg union pickets were withdrawn for 
one matinee to permit the circus to be seen by 6,000 orphaned 
children but thé lines reformed as soon as the show ended. 1“ aa 
es ° 6 


Teaching Via TV Has Its Advantages Tool! 


CARL J. MEGEL, head of the AFL-CIO American Federa- 
tion of Teachers recently blasted “t mg by television.” He calls 
it “another gimmick” by scheel officials to from paying salaries 
high enough to hire enough teachers. “There is not and there never 
can be a substitute for first-hand teacher-pupil relationship,” he 
says. “Education is a classroom process, in which to be efficient 
and effective, tho teacher must be able to give person to person 
instruction and the student able to obtain it person to person.” 
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-of activities in support of Robeson 
‘efforts to sing in Britain; the con- 
-vening of a national delegated con- 


‘mittee with Befrage as chairman, 
|Loessor as secretary and Manches- 


| 


‘tional 


The Cry Grows 
‘In London-Let © 


secure a passport to sing in Britain 
|are to be united on a national scale 


ithe invitation of the Manchester 
“Let Robeson Sing” Committee. 


} 


‘ions of Foundrymen, Fire Brigades, 


| 


( 
{ 
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‘shire Grant 
‘Committee, John MacDonald and 
‘Councillor Joan Mellor of Sheffield; | 


‘as well as Cedric Belfrage of the: 


minute — 


pages) regularly every Friday to an almost word-for-word account ‘lishment of a provisional national 


ASSICHH 
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First Comes the Amateur 


ng: 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON 
The scattered activities in sup- measured by the tempo. and standards of modern times. We re- 
port of Paul Robeson’s effort to! member Major Bowes from the earlier radio days and amateur 
| night in Harlem with its hearty enthusiasms for the gifted. Sev- 
| eral simitar programs on television bring you the young out of 
| the communities, the neighborhood clubs, the 
bigh-schools, and sometimes their elders, too. who 
_ their talents, mainly in song and dance, 
and at other times, in what vandeville used to 


BY 


JOSEPH NORTH 


and extended, it was decided at a 
Planning Committee that had a full. 
day's session in Manchester, on 


Sunday May 27. | a = wlte ante 
A STRIKE DEADLINE set for June 4 was averted when the | | ic gg =COll novelty acts. 


| 


| Not infrequently you get middle-aged or even 
. elderly folk, like the retired’ textile broker the 
. Other night, who forsook the fiddle, fora career 
i as businessman, and now, nostalgically, has re- 
_tumed to his first love, but, after listening to hin 
. you feel that his muse is cold to his belated ad- 

vances, 


Thirty-one active Robeson sup- 
porters from various cities in Eng-| 


land, Scotland and Wales met at! 


Among them were official represen- 
tatives of the Scottish, South Wales 
and Nottingham miners; the Trades | 


_. WHAT YOU GET, atrociously liampered by deadly commer- 
cials on the life-giving attributes of certain nostrums, is a glimpse 
of popular American culture. 

It is a cultural mulligan stew, of song and dance, sometimes 
of the classical, like the young Negro woman who sang an aria 
from Bizet’s Carmen, or rather, its version as Carmen Jones; more 
often of jazz, sometime folk-song—all of which are ingredients of 
the culture of cur time. | | 

A yodeler frem_Wilkes-Barre does a haunting hill-billv song: 
three Bronx yourgsters who coolly adopted the name “Roanoke” 
to describe their act, played the guitar and banjo and sang with 
a verve that brought a thunderstorm of applause from the audience. 

Tens of thousands, we are told, aspire to go under the lights, 
but few are choscn. These, we understand, are the best and much 
of what they off: is good indeed. ) 

After hearing an inspiring report The culture of the people is the raw material for the inevitable 
from Frank Loessor, the Secretary, Grieg or Gershwin or Moussorgsky who moulds it into something 
of the Manchester Committee,’ deathless. 

You think of that as you watch these programs and, too often, 
vou feel the frustrating influences of conformity the commercial 
age induces. The singers, for example, are inclined to ape, to the 


| smallest gesture, the “stars of stage and screen.” 
. a + eo 


and Nottingham; the national un-' 


Electrical, Construction, Engineers, 
and Cinema Technicians; the Liver-, 
pool “A.E.U.; various Labor Party’ 
branches, women, peace and other. 
organizations. Present also were the! 
secretaries of the Scottish and York-. 


Robeson a Passport: 


National Guardian and John Wil-! 
liamson. 
. . . 


' 


cluded the extension to other cities 


| 
: THEN THERE ARE the originals, whose work you: may re- 
gard as “stunts,” but which reveal a sharpened sense,. the desire, 
tvo often thwartcd, to reproduce reality, even to some small de- 
| gree. A man care forward, small and scrawny who works in the 
subways and he duplicated the sounds of the city streets, the honk 

of horns, the grind of brakes, the noises you hear at dawn or noon 
- or midnight IN the Big City and then, going off on.an imaginary 
country trip, this denizen of brick and concrete, reproduced the 
sound; of song-spurrows, crickets, roosters. And he shuffled out of 
the limelight to :cturn to his job in the deep underground of the 


city. 


Or, you remember the young lady from, say, Hoboken, who 
came on to “twirl,” as the announcer puts it, twisting two batons 
of the type the drum-majorette wields. The dexterity with which 
she handled the sticks was sensational, 


BUT MOSTLY IT IS SONG, and you remember the mother 
whose face is worn. with years of work bring onto the stage her 
two young sons to sing some popular songs in trio. When the m.c. 
asked her her profession she said simply that she is “a sandwich 
maker” i a Pennsylvania high school and you could virtually see 
the tens of thousands of meals that she had helped prepare through 
| the years. Yet when she went on, with her two children, one about 
10, the other in isis early teens, the voices of the three blended in 
an appealing and well-trained harmony; but you felt sofrow as 
her younger son, cherubic of face, dipped and spread his hands, 
rolled his eyes ard did as he thought Perry Como or Frankie Sin- 
atria or any of the juke-box nobility do. 

@ .« 


PAUL ROBESON 


ference in the autumn: the estab- 


committee and of a working com- 


YET UNDERNEATH IT ALI. is the perennial wellstream 
ter Councillor Lawson as treasurer,| Of culture, the desire for it, and it pains vou that: it does not 

Special emphasis was placed on! cmerge, clear and crystalline, pure. You can virtually see them, 
the nim and character af in their nights alter long days of work, overcoming weariness to 


movement, based on go through the paces, rehearsing, grasa « disciplining them- 
| selves, getting a kick out of it, for it responds to something deep 


this na- 


the 


by th 
| Trades Council, local Labor Party, 


‘Manchester experience that united 
isuch diverse torces at their Free 
| Trade Hall meeting. It was,decided 
that the single aim of the activity 
was to invite Paul Robeson to 
Britain and secure restoration of his 


| passport for that purpose. And that 


Its character was to be non-political 


‘and non-sectarian, without anyone 


repudiating their own beliefs but 
not bringing them into the com- 
mittee’s work. : 


A series of suggested activities 
including a national petition, post 
cards to Eisenhower, Robeson con- 
certs, interventions in Parliament, 
letters to the Press, requests for 
Robeson records on the B.B.C., and 

ublication of brochures were all 
ome and referred to the Work- 
ing Committee. 

In the course of the discussion, 


ferred te in this column included 
a decision in Nottingham 


‘and Cooperative to organize a Let 


\Robeson Sing meeting in Septem- 


ber. 
John Wood, : 
the Scottish Miners 


latest activities not previously re-; 
e; Paul R 


t - 
Union told how 


within them that cannot be killed even though it is so often tar- 
nished. : 

Jt is a cause for lament that they do not, or at least in what 
I have secn, try ‘lo reproduce the qualities of their own lives and 
the times in which they live. So much of what they a * the 
product of the disk-jockey and so much of their dance is what they 
saw Gene Kelly do in his last extravaganza; and you think of the 
blues and ballads you have heard, the “Rent Man Blues” and much 
else that mirrors a daily life, its woes and its triumphs. You think 
of the “famencos” that @ not only of love but also of 
the hot day’s work and the long day's small wage; or of the won- 
derful and descriptive verses, almost of “La Cucaracha” 
that even tells you where Pancho Villa and his folk held the “fa- 
mous convention.” 

You wait for that on the amateur night ams; you often 
see glimmers but the blight of the imitative , at least to 


date, its full Hower. 


100,000 had attended their Annual 
Gala,but if “Robeson had been able’ 
to attend as we had invited him, at 
least 200,000 would have been 
there.” | 
An inspiring letter was read from 
to the in 

which he told of his “few 3 of 
freedom” in Toronto and Sudbury, 
Canada, and of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment decision to bar his national 


concert tour in Canada, 


Of significance were the aati 
ogies > a that how- 
Greenwood and Ellis Smith, Tom 
Driberg, President Machen of the 
Yorkshire Miners Union; 
ford, of the London 


Books: ‘Americans by Choice’ by A. Pellegrini Today’s Best 


The Story of the Italian 
Immigrant in the U.S.A. 


AMERICANS BY CHOICE. By |duces. This man began by swinging 
.Angelo Pellegrini. Macmillan, |a pick on the railroad and then 
$3.50. went into the wholesale produce 
~ The story of the Italian immi-| business. He came close : —, 
grant in the U. S. is told by one of "8 to — a ime Ww ¢ om 
eight children who came with his author imp _ sould os n 
parents from Tuscany in 1914, set-| Saved from the career t - eva 
tled in a lumbering town in Wash-; tually led him to prison. His . r 
*ington and is now an associate pro-| UF ged him to return, a os 
fessor of English at the University | that: “We were made to understan 
of Washington. jand endure pain and poverty, but 
Pellegrini does not goin for sub-; We Were not made to understand 
tleties of plot or description but his, and to endure pleasure and riches. 
convivial book gives us. a pretty! Apparently, Pellegrini feels pret- 
good insight into the lives of work-| LY much the same way, a it 
ing class Italians. Of the book's six! ! the pursuit of pleasure and riches 
typical immigrants, only two are| Which ven leads his com- 
not good citizens—the bootlegger| Patriot to the de pauching and ruin 
and the traveling con man, and the| of his whole family. | | 
wickedness of the latter is told with} . Pellegrini is not making out a 
a twinkle in the eve. Even the mil-;case for the innate nobility of his 
lionaire is a shirtsleeved, 10-hour; people, nor against the hard-sled- 
a-day dynamo who in, all the days, ding most of them found on their 
he was with the the author never, way to’ prosperity in the Land of 
once mentioned money. ‘Opportunity. If he is making a case 
4 . '® ‘of anything it is the solid virtues of 
From 1900 to 1924 one million, hard work and family solidarity. 


immigrants poured into the United} His immigrants do not forget 


States each vear, most of them from their families in Italy and always} 
the Mediterranean area. Unremit- send a little money home so that a} 


ting poverty which persists to this) piece of land or a business may be 
day in the south ot Italy accounted' bought. They are generous—and 
for the immigration. ‘they are hospitable: 

Leonardo, the ditch ‘digger in! “The word company, Pelegrini 
“Ainericans by Choice,” is describ-; advises us, “derives from the Latin 
ed as a man “who saw that the cum pane—with bread. The com- 
struggle was futile, that the privil-' panionship of a friend heightens 
eged were solidly entrenched and and spiritualizes the pleasure of 
the mass of the poor were indiffee! dining. So, call them in for scalop- 
ent, disorganized and ignorant. He pine.” 
came to realize ‘that only a radical A gourmet and a wine con- 
reconstruction of societv, such as noisseur, Pelligrini inserts intrigu- 
he heard had been effected in ing recipes in nearly every chapter. 
America, could provide the place,;He rhapsodizes with equal fervor 
he wanted to raise his children. “He’ over a sirloin of beef or leg of lamb 
‘wanted to be sustained by a sense with tender artichokes and a car- 
of achievement in his toil.” load of tasty greens and the peas- 

The tragic tale of the bootlegger! ant soup his mother made of vege- 
shows the deterioration that too’ tables es grew herself. 
great an interest in’ money pro- —W.AC. 


ED STRICKLAND’S ART SHOWS 
PASSION FOR HUMANITY 


By SIDNEY FINKELSTEIN 


It was, I think, almost ten vears 
ago that the pages of the Daily 
Worker’ heralded the arrival on}? 4% 
the cultural scene of the brilliant]. 


yore , Wo 
Me ured -. 
" . : 


' re ae Se a a 
CO. ee a 
Fi Ps Te 


youthful artist, Ed Strickland. Hej |. © . 
was then a bold experimenter with] ... 
form and color, and, within these 


experiments, raising his voice for} — 
the liberation of the Negro peo-} . -.: 
ple. ee 
Now, at his show at the Art of| 54 
Today Gallery (Great Northern} {34 
Hotel, 118 W. 57 St., June 9-16), jg 
the excitement is just as intense, 
and the command of his tools in- 
finitely greater. He has taken the 
path of a realistic artist, with hu- 
man beings at the. center of his 
work, done with fidelity to both 
their appearance and psychology, 
and an eye tor the beauty of wal 
) Sure, 'pieces, painted with equal solidity 
and attention to detail, with a more 
There are twenty-five paintings generalized, visionary feeling, ex- 
and nine drawings. What is Te-| bressing the hopes, yearnings and 


markable is his eager interest in q <i ie PN alba 
so many different sides of life,;¢ete™mmahon of Negro youth. 


resulting in so many different tech-' There are figure pieces drawn with 
nical problems and solutions. In a greater looseness of line and 
fact one can say that almost every fluidity of color. There is one pow- 
problem of realism today is raised | erful allegory contrasting the murk 
in this exhibit. Of course, the!and repressiveness of city life to- 
handling shows, varying degrees of day against the loveliness of a 
success. There are meticulously | future where art can live as 
drawn and painted portraits direct-'free human beings. There are 
ly from life. There are figure Street scenes, some presented as 


— os detailed panoramas, and others 
ore 
Classified Ads 
n 


as perspective studies, and always, 
even when no human figures are 
enlarged H) Fi Dept., | 
which 


ED STRICKLAND 


actually included, a feeling of hu- 
Iman presence. In some figure 
paintings, there is a fine relation- 


jin uniting his figures, but mp 
ferentiation between the | 


ee| Lovers and Lollipops, 


| #| Harder They Fall, Astor 
Res | Ladykillers, Sutton 


F**-< | particularly beautiful in its com- 
« t bination of psychological feeling 
<1 with unobstrusive strength of all-; 
gases over design. 


| . 2) search tor wavs to present, through 

Bee ©. ess] the medium of images from real 
F aa es te oes life, 

ae : .° 4) ideas. Outstanding in this respect) 

Bei «cg )is the group of seven small paint- 

. 2 lings, each a realistic, tragic, and 


Bets eon TV, 
Movies, Theatre 
ts 


Ding Dong School (4) 10 a.m. 
Ernie Kovacs Show (4) 10:30 


l 

Johnny Carson Show (2) 2 

Yankees-Kansas City Athletics (11) 
1:55 

Movie: The Lost People with Siob- 
han McKenna, Mai Zetterling, 

| Dennis Price (7) 5 

World News (2) 6 

Movie: The Star with Bette Davis 
(2) 6:15 

Disneyland (7) 7:30 

Million Dollar Movie: Woman in 
the Window (9) 7:30 and 10. 
With Edw. G. Robinson, Joan 
Bennett, Raymond ! 

Sports Night (5) 8. 3 hour program 
for sports lovers ) 

Dunninger (7) 8:30 

Dodgers-Milwaukee (9) 9:55 

U. S. Steel Hour—The Boarding 
House. Adapted from “The Dub- 
liners’ by James Joyce (2) 10 

This Is Your Life (4) 10 

Boxing (7) 10. Bobby Boyd vs. 
Milo Savage 

Science Fiction Theater (11) 10:30 

News, weather and sports (2) 11 

| Steve Allen (4) 11:20 

Greatest Fights—Joe Louis vs. Max 
Schn eling (1936) (9) 12:45 | 

RADIO 


Yankees-Athletics WINS 1:55 

| News all stations 6 

Stan Lomax sports WOR 6:45 
oe Morgan AFL-CIO, WABC 
Bob and Ray WOR 7:20 

Masters of Mystery WABC 7:30 
Edward Murrow WCBS 7:45 
Giants-Cardinals WMCA 8:55 
Groucho Marx WRCA 9 

Bib Moments in Sports WOR 9:15 
Soundtrack from new Rodgers & 


I WRCA 9:30 
Dodgers-Braves WMGM 9:55 
John Vandercook WABC 10 
Boxing WABC 10 
This Is Moscow-—Irving Levine 
WRCA 10:15 
MOVIES 
Oklahoma, Rivoli 
Rifiti, Fine Arts 
Madame Butterfly, Baronet 


Movie: Millionaire for Christy (9), 


Hammerstein film, The King and) 


Picnic, 68th St. Thru Wed. 
Bill of Divorcement (revival): 
| Barrymore & Hepburn, 72n@ St.| 


Playhouse 


Richard the Third, Bijou | 
Translux | 


Normandie 


—— — —— ao 


Always in the artist’s mind is the 


profound and generalized! 


affectingly painted head of a Ne- 
gro man, with a symbolic back-; 
| ground, and the names under each 
of these “portraits” being the names | 
lof the martyred Martinsvil'e Seven. 
ie my group is, I think, a living piece 
of American social and cultural 
‘history, and people must go to the: 
‘show if only to see this achieve- 
‘ment. Strickland is a man with 
ibig ideas, and at the same time, 
a real artist; a combination which 
indicates that every new step he 


takes will be a stirring one. 


re 


RUA WINGDALE 


; EE 


u 
' 


—_, 


| ry San. in June | 
$3 for Camp’s 
famous Steak 


Dinner and all-day 

use of facilities 

Call CH 40723 202 W. 40 St. 
, WERGDALR 3261, 3561, 3671 


| inelu ding 


by lester rodney 


Maglie of the Dodgers... 


SAL MAGLIE must have enjoyed his shower in the visitors’ 
clubhouse of Milwaukee’s) County Ctadium Monday night. Among 
his thoughts must surely have been a satisfied recollection that it 
was here at Milwaukee almost a year ago to the day that the 
Giants decided f:¢ was about through and they could save his 
salary and pick up some money by waiving him over to the Amer- 


| can League. 


A baliplayer feels no great ties to the organization he plavs 
for. He is a professional making a living and one team’s name is 
as good as the next to him, other things being equal like amount 
of , living conveniences, and a chance at the top payoff of 
the Worid Series. A ball player’s jolt in leaving one team for an- 
other is in leaving “the fellows,” the teammates who have become 
friends. And Sal Maglie is a pro who is quickly at home with a 
new name on his shirtfront, “Dodgers,” among fellow pros who 
admired him for years as a competitor and craftsman hey were 
forced ton respect. 

This very night at Milwaukee Sal Maglie was whipping his 
variety of curves at Bobby Thomson, the man who hit the playoft 
homer to cap the miracle drive of 1951 for the Giants. A few days 
ago at Chicago he contended with Monte Irvin of the Cubs, the 

p hitter and Most Valuable powerhouse of that Miracle 
Team. The three great teammates who made history together. 
The 23-game winning pitching ace, the cleanup hitter who led 
the league in runs batted in, the hitter of the most dramatic home 
run in baseball — five years Yater Sal Maglie of the Dodgers, Monte 


Irvin of ithe Cubs, Bobby Thomson of the Braves. 


That’s the way it goes and ballplayers know it. Sal Maglie 
was not doing or dying for dear old Stoneham in 1951, nor for 
Walter O'Malley today. Nor does Thomson set himsclf at the plate 


and murmur, “I must hit one for Perini.” 


Maynates vary, there are better ones than some, but in the - 


final analysis they are all magnates in a business called baseball, 
must act that wav, and the ballplayers know them that way. The 
players primarily have a loyalty to themselves, their cargers and 
families, and to their teammates. Sure they can get to like and 
feel at home in a certain city but that's ence story, and the ver 
knowledge that they can wake up one morning and be iouah 
with that cily shapes their necessary attitudes of sclf preservation. 
» 


AS A MATTER of fact, the Giants’ Horace Sténeham is re- 
garded as one ot the better magnates, He is something of a fan, 
Jikes the game aud shows some sentiment about plavers who have 
done things for nim. Yet Thomson was traded and Maglie was 
chunted to the other league at the age of 38 and by the way. do 
vou know why a veteran pitchi 
10-vear man last vear? (One ont played 10 years in the maiors 
and hence could not be released except as a free agent: to’ make 
his own deal.) 

Bet you forgot. Or, if you're young enough, didn't know. Sal 
Maglie started pitchmg for the Giants in 1945, then he pitched 
for them again in 1950. ‘There is a five-vear gap in his big league 
recurd. The reason is that Maglie, like Danny Gardella, Max 
Lanier, Fred Martin and others, quit the big leagues in ‘45 when 

were offered much more money for their talents in Mexico 


the 
a found their own clubs would not raise the small amounts they 


were then getting, in Maglie’s case well under the $5.000 mini- 
mum wor a year later by the Pittsburgh Pirate's strike threat. — | 

The Mexican League didn’t do too well after a while, but or- 
ganized baseball, in the form of the magnates through their com- 
missioner, struck back and declared a five-vear big league ban 
on all players wno “jumped” to Mexico. (These were the same 
magnates who love to prate about “free enterprise, bettering yvour- 
self, etc. For thernselves, not for the men thev hired!) 

In 1949 the plavers, including Sal Maglie, sued organized 
baseball, challenging the reserve clause, proving that the moguls 
had actually created a blacklist for them in their trade even out- 
side of league baseball (they couldn’t even play semi-pro ball). 


When the lawyers explained things to the magnates there was a - 


hasty amnesty for the players, and Maglie rejomed the Giants to 
start the 1950 season, his second big league season, at the age of 
33. A virtual unknown, he won 18 and Jost 4, with five shutouts 
and had the league’s second ‘best earned run mark. Z 
* 

AND DID HE EVER give the Dodgers fits. | 

1 often heard the Brooklyns talking about him in disgusted, 
grudging tribute in the years when no Dodger-Giant series would. 
start without the ominous figure of Maglie stalking out to warm 
up. He tcok bread and butter away from them, batting averages, 
2 pennant. How many of those games came into the 9th inning 
with the Giants a nni or maybe two ahead and Dodger fans feel- 
ing gloomily that it’might as well have been 10 as Sal calmly 
whipped his 57 varieties of exquisitely conceived and controlled 
curves at the straining sluggers who made up the.hardest hitting 
club in the league's history. i 

I remember too Maglie when he rejoined the Giants, saying 
something to us about having” fought through curve balls in the 
rarified air of Mexico City, and if you can make a ball curve there, 


| you ought te really make it bend in New York, a curve bemg the 


result of the resistance of the air to the spin of the ball. 

I’rom the press box, it seems that Maglie rclies on two basic 
pitches, fast ball high and sinside, curve ball low and outside. But 
the Dodgers tell you otherwise. “He throws his curve at three dif- 
ferent speeds,” Roy Campanella explained once, “and moves the 
ball inside and cutside and always puts them where he needs to 
get them. How many pitchers have you seen who could control 
curve balls just pretty well, they're always trvimg to improve that. 

When the Dodgers got Maglie from Cleveland, it was sur- 
prising hew to a man they agreed he would still them. How 
much more he will help remains to be seen. He is no kid, this man 
from Niagara Falis who was 39 in April. But if he never does any- 
thing else this summer, his three-hit shutout win over the league 
leading Milwaukee Braves at Milwaukee to straighten 


the 
lagging Dodgers has earned all he'll get in his Snonthiy checks 
| mm ag some. 


Nice going, Sal. There are haliplayers besides your present 
teammates, whe thought that tco. 


| 


ace like Sal Maglie was not 4 
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~ Laundry Workers Win Daily 


New York, Wednesday, June 6, 1956 


ial 


State Wage Hearing Reveal FBI Used 
“By NERBERT SIGNER 9 dis g Diplomat As Agent 


Laundry and cleaning and dyeing workers in the state will soon have an oppor- : 
tunity to press their case for a substantial boost in minimum wages. State Labor Com-/By HARRY RAYMOND 
missioner Isador Lubin has announced the setting up of two boards to look into New The prosecution in the Smith Act trial in Foley Square 
York pay standards for some 67, ee ee le eae began winding up its case yesterday with introduction of a 
000 workers. Hearings will start) A RECORD SMASHER Nicaraguan diplomat as its 26th witness. Ramon Ruiz, of 
* } Miami, the witness, said he was — = =~ 7 2 
Phese boards are the. second, working as a “full-time” under-/ Party being accused of the same 
and third ina series which will cover agent of the FBI in 193} thing the Communist Party is be- 
eventually take in the 100 indus- while he was a member of the ing accused of? 


tries in’ New York State which maee)=CO | Nicaraguan” delegation to — the! . oom 
fae =6|United Nations. | Minton quizzed Regan about 


come under slate wage regulation ss 
at this time. Vhe first’ was the «3 oO} Norman’s peace speach. 
| .y 8 snes BRS oo Peo servers in the courtroom | agen 

cclail Minimum Wage Board, : “ea. “athe aera rae dj we | Q. Norman spoke for peace? Did 
which has so far held hearings in = i, ae ati .< 7 | you applaud that? 
| cls | PRE Sa matic procedure observed — that ie 
Rutlalo and Binghamton. SBR cree | Ruiz had violated his privileges as| - ies. 

There are about 67,000 workers Sis SRR eae a UN . j Ses aS) QQ. A lot of people were for 

Saeed oy i | 5 a UN representative when he took |, oie ‘ 
in daundiy, cleaning and) dyeing ee the dual job of a U.S. Justice De/ Peace, were they not: 
shops in the state. \finimuimn pay nertnent_operative. =. They were. | 
for dauodry workers is 75) cents i ale oh , 1 = Q. That was a laudable aim? 
‘ . 5 , > pe ’ ® ee ° 

now, and in cleaning and dyeing, | a a wea we eth 1 Was ceed A. Yes. 
&0 cents. Phe boards will make, | a gt ig aie a 4 — soe Judge Alexander Bicks told tha 
recommendations: for wage boosts: 2 a aie os 1, Fe eee esi oe Jury he had been advised by the 
to Gubin alter holding its hear-| pipet! © 88, Seis: ea a "18 a hig an CIP-| prosecution that it might rest its 
Ids, ee Poe Re oS. * Nd a i. Ss ae ig 4 ease today or tomorrow and that 

The AFL-C1O monthly publica- g Ree ’ Bg ae : a uclegate lor a year five years, the rest of the week might he tak- 
Livu, American Mederationist, Be eae NER cate Ss A us ao fee OP with hearing argameat on 
takes a) pessimistic look at) the: 2: Ree ERO Examined by Thomas B. Gil-| motions, 
status of aminimium wage legisla- Bee he _—, ogee ag U. be a ee ees ore 
cr: mine : i i gp ‘Vv, Ruiz said he was visited by gp» ‘ 
tion in Washington, Dts June issue ae phe :* = ' ) } 9 
declares that. “itis becoming in- “ee an he or a in 1944 —o Crane Gov t 

; ’ SR a “o 7¢ e je ’ 
creasingly doubthil whether Con- aw aie ae ie tay of $050 a onthe He Pffieials im 
a | ee ee sae average pay of $250 a month. He 

aess will act betore the session Pe OR re Ben ye th, . 
6 ene arte ~ - said he continued as Justice De-| Tax Fix Case 
partment agent until November,;  §7. LOUIS, June 5.—A govern- 
to — ad] ment prosecutor charged today 

n 1942, the witness said, he or-' that former Interior Secretary 


shortly. 


adjourns. ae 
Labor has made this session's PAUL ANDERSON, 24, of Toccoa, Ga., broke three world’s 
shad Bee ion too Wit ilies | records as he held onto his title as weightlifting champ at the AAU 
| Meet in Philadelphia. The 320-pound athlete topped his own 


Ol federal aninimum wage coverage ae Pie Sat Reese wage | 
to millions of retail: hotel. restau-| record of lifting 1,145 pounds when came through on the record — = big a rel Osea Chapman handled a heliun 
spanish  opeaking = reople. € case in an “abnormal and irregu- 


rant, agricultural and) other work- lift of 1,175 pounds, i és oneal — 
mee sany felt ont in the.cold. uti- ati ie stated this” Organization united: Jar” manner after Matthew J. Con- 
many Spanish-speaking groups "nelly, White dlouse aid to former 


{ 


. lo benefit eS the rh « lL ( : Stop Spread of the city in the win-the-war. effort. president Truman showed an in: 
ee op meet cu: ar 0 Umi Loyalty Oaths He testified that after he became | terest jy jt. iy 
4 y ’ an FBI agent he reported regularly 


where. 


—_—_— 


ee eae see ee eel ——_— 


Major labor action to date, on) (Continued from Page 5) Mazey Urges to the FBI on activities of these | il ” 
the =1,000-strong) when the white guard gencrals groups, giving names of persons: HOUSING 


this issue was : 
lobby of the Retail, Wholesale &| waged their civil war. But alter 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 5.—Emil/? 00: A 
tore Union : ag : bee 3 2Q0 | azey, se Soke aad ol hel ea the war effort. : 

Dept. Store Union a month ago.| the defeat of Denikin in 1920 0 '8e” rf. Defendant Marion Bachrach, he 
Hearings on minimum’ wage! Lenin said it should be abolished, | United Auto Workers at a meeting) said, was an officer of the Council] (Continued from Page 1) 
bills started in’ the Senate Labor Lenin foresaw the flourishing |! local union ofticers at the Hotel! ¢,,, Pan-American Democracy, an man, hazardous and unsanitary con- 
subcommittee are now indefinitely) of direct democracy under Soviet Statler, commended LAW Local! o ganization affilited with the Vic-' ditions of occupied buildings on 
suspended, and similar billy are; rule. He definitely envisioned the ws (Chevrolet) ‘for its’ stand IN tory Congress. He said he at-|this site are a matter of record in 
bottled up altogether in the House] decline of any kind of repression defeating an extension of the anti-| tended a meeting of the Congress! the Magistrate Court. Floods of 
Labor Committee. | with the rise of socialism. But eae egg oaths, He urged alll in 1942. He said Mrs. Bachrach complaints are on record with all 

The tacts indicate that only} the early experience of the revol- ocals to resist the move to extend: wag at the meeting and-heard an concerned departments of the city 

a really big push by the AFL-CIO} ution showed Lenin how difficult these oaths to stewards and com-| unidentified person urge the “open-! concerning shocking conditions of 
now, with strong pressures direct-| it was to secure this direct dem- Initeemen, ing of a second front” to win the building maintenance. Thirty-five 
Mazey said, “These oaths are in! war. percent of the families originally 


ed at both the Republicans and] ocracy. ; | “tea : 
Democrats, can change the pic- Lenin was terribly concerned themselves the aping of police Ruiz testified he met Mrs. Bach- on this site, all of them Negro, have 


ture in time to get results at this) about the growth of bureaucracy i state methods. ... In the final an-jrach at another meeting that year, not yet been relocated, but con- 
session of Clougress. under the Soviet regime, He alysis, free disctission and expres- when the Spanish groups were pre- tinue lo live in the rubble. | 

fn New York. the retail board sponsored the Workers and Peas- | sion are America’s strongest bul-| paring to participate in a parade Of those who have moved 
is due to hold additional hearings} 22s ne as a means of |wark against Communism and: in support of the war effort. Later, away, only about 450 or less than 
u he said, he met Mrs. Bachrach in| 22 precent were relocated in public 


in Syracuse on June 19, in Albany curbing bureaucracy. On this he | Fascism.” : l recent od | 
-! 1946 meeting where “someone”, housing. The great majority of the 


on June 20, and in New York} ‘wrote to Stalin'in January, 1920, . | si | | 
nee on June 21. Facts on the} (Selected Works Vol. IX, p. 457): ; city and state authorities have advocated Puerto Rican Independ- temaining families, all of Jow in- 


Binghamton hearing Monday were “Object: to enlist all the toilers, .| gagged on. They have granted the! ence. come have therefore further straiu- 
not available at this writing. men, and particularly women, in {company the right to hire Negro| The former FBI man said Mrs. ed the already congested housing 
ila . tashvatvios ites ehite the work of the Workers’ and |drivers and instruct drivers to be Bachrach came to him during that of Harlem and other gheto areas. 
ths ariteor: lave buildin ‘service,| Peasants Inspection.” courteous to all regardless of race.; meeting and gave him 50 copies ee are the factors which lend 
a oT. rt | 'S ee By In his article on “The Party The commissioners said they of the “The Americas,” a booklet! S'tpport to the community's belief 
hotel, restaurant, camp counselin: oe eee : ae 1 COMMISSIONCTS Sz ey : h: Ri : . | 
| ' c i } = ve as —- Crisis, in which he criticized hi ] iil | de r i for tirst- on Latin-American roblems, and that the sponsor IS less interested 
beauty service, contectionary, and ad granted the demand for Frets pa were h 
Saieontents. | Trotzky and Bukharin for secking | come, first-served seating, but made: another 50 copies of “Know Your ™ ul ing the contemplated hous- — 
‘i to infringe on the democracy of | the coycession meaningless by in-| Neighbor,” a pamphlet issued by| i" than: in making the greatest 


State wage minimums now run! the trade unions Lenin agreed — . ‘ at? oan 2 profits with the least invest 
, aaa ) : ve Latin-American Federation of! PF e least investinent. 
terpreting it to mean this: | “Under these circumstances, we 


from 65 to 80 cents for some J,- -_ cai 3s 
950.000 workers in these indus- = Pes Se ak. “If a person of one race takes ae oe ; — were disturbed of course, to learn 
tries. EHorts to get a law passed ers state with bureaucratic. dis- the last vacant seat on the bus, a be TI te ‘Mire "Back iy, that the Committee on Slum Clear- 
at the 1956 Legislature boosting tortions.” (Selected Works Vol. member of the toher race may not whe une “¢ ng meee oe ance has apperently decided to 
slate ininimums to a uniform mini- 9 p. 33), take a seat beside such person, but aa Smith _ COREY tiie all of the sponsors an exten- 
mum of $1.25 were defeated. Lenin would have been the the seated person is not required to Earlier, lent ao John | Sion of time. 

“The Urban League of Greater 


last to claim that this problem surrender one cata McKim Minton - cross-examined! 
of democracy had been solved in This compromise was unaccept-| Op, tas Regan, 56, of Buffalo, a New York strongly urges that the 


his time. But the later repressions able to the Inter-Civie Council's: $125-a-month FBI payroller who City not grant an extension of time 

under Stalin were a drastic break | mass meeting. said he heard defendant William |t® the sponsors of the Harlem 

en I SES with Lenin: and Leninism. We'll Rev. C. K. Steele, president both| Norman speak in 1945 on behalf |(Godfrey Nurse) development un- 

W po ee June Mee 9 =return to the question as it af- | of the Council and the local NAA-| of peace, advocate socialism and der present conditions. We be- 

se sini pr pre Fi a | fects Marxism in America in our |€P, said the boycott was 95 per- urge building a strong Commu- lieve instead, that the city should 

4 - lel wht of hor ner Wire next column. cent effective. nist Party. repossess the site and use it for 

ing re | vad ‘i “We're going to keep on,” Rev.| Under Minton’s examination, the; much needed public ey This © 

lial 4 Steele added. “We're going to; witness said the Buffalo Commu-| would provide a substitute for the 

| US imcrow pray, trust in God, and do what-| nists carried on a. successful fight {current Alexander Hamilton site 

| ? ever we can to Teach some fair|to free a Negro youth falsely ac-jwhich, if cleared, would displace 

P . | te (Continued from Page 1) and equitable terms with city and! cused of larceny and that the party; an additional 6,500 persons in this 
were prepared for a long struggle. bus company officials.” also participated in demonstrations community.” 

| A part of the resolution adopted| ‘The bus company got permis-|against the barring of Negroes; We should like to- remind the 

Tonight— Vanhattan at Sunday night's mass meetings! sion from the city to stop service] from a Canadian beach across the, Committee on Slum Clearance that 

ROUND TABLE on “Self Determination] read: |on bus routes serving the all-Negro| lake from Buffalo. if the amount of housing original- 

A ie, Black | Belts” A New look at the) “Since the present bus seating) Florida A. and M. University. Q. You were fighting for civil|ly cintemplated is not built, New 

rights, were you not? York City will suffer a net loss of 


Marxist position on the Negro Question. 
housing units. It seems clear to us 


With Abner Berry, Rob Hall, Howard John-| arrangement is economically un-|. It was a group of students at the 


ae ticheetion. Jeter, Buhont oT ence! sound, humiliating, arbitrary, ineli-| university, now closed for the sum-| A. Yes. 
said he recalled that!that firm guarantees should be ob- 


participation. Jefferson School, 5715 Ave. of : : 
Americas. Weduesday, June 6, 8:30 p.m. gible, inconvenient and morally mer, who began the boycott move-| The witness 
the Republicans accused the Dem-/|tained from sponsors that they will 


Admission $1. unjustifiable, all bus passengers; ment that now has spread to per- 
Coming shall have the right to sit wherever| manent Negro residents. Negroes|ocratic Party of “creeping so-|build the number of units origin- 
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